THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


NOS. LXXVI. LXXVII. AND LXXVIII. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1842. 


THE ORGANIST AND THE DOCTOR. 


[DIALOGUE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FR. ROCHLITZ FOR THE MUS- 
ICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


Doctor. Ah, good morning, my old friend, what do you bring me? 

Organist. My honored master and patron, I do not bring any- 
thing; I have given a lesson to your good daughter, and have waited 
here afterwards to expect your coming in. I wish to speak a word 
with you. 

D. Iam afraid you have been obliged to wait a good while. In 
the present Carneval time a man of my profession can hardly get 
through his round of visits in the morning. ‘The ladies dance and 
the gentlemen eat away their health. I hope you are not sick also. 

O. Icannot dance and have nothing particular to feast upon. 
No I am very well. 

D. So much the better. Come into my study; sit down. Well, 
now say what is it that you want? 

O. Dear sir, it comes hard to me. 

D. Well, what is it? You look troubled, and I have always been 
accustomed to see you cheerful, and of an even, contented temper. 
Out with it, what is the matter? 
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O. A dissonance, a harsh dissonance, which breaks down all the 
beautiful harmony which has so long existed. I cannot give any 
more lessons to the young lady, your daughter. 

D. How is that? I should be very sorry. Have you had a 
quarrel with her? 

O. God forbid! not once in my life. Why, I rejoice whenever 
I see her, as every body else does, and she is moreover my best pupil. 

D. Well; and you know too that Clementine loves and honors 
you for a thoroughly honest, always cheerful man, and a most excel- 
lent, judicious, and experienced artist, as all of us do. What is it 
then that brings that idea into your head ? 

O. I will tell you— but I cannot do it in a few words, 

D. Speak out then, for you I have time and patience. 

O. Well then; when | first took my dear Clementine in hand — 
she was then only ten years old; a pert, quick, cheerful little thing, 
if I may say so—I began my instructions, as is proper, systemati- 
cally; I gave her one rule after the other, each one thoroughly 
explained, until it was well understood and conceived ; and then I 
made at once the practical application of it. Thus the progress was 
slow, but safe. Her mamma was not well satisfied, but you, my dear 
sir, countenanced me, and the dear child suffered me to proceed. 
When we came, after a good while, to more extended compositions, 
the truth of what I had predicted, became manifest ; Clementine 
soon got to be a firm, exact, pianoforte player, or rather she was so 
before she thought of it, and I could begin to introduce her into the 
essence and spirit of the matter. This I did with great success, so 
that even mamma was highly gratified, and made me —[ shall never 
forget it— at my birthday, the most agreeable present which ever 
could rejoice an old bachelor like me. 

D. Well, well; 1 know all that, go on, go on. 

O. Pardon me for doing so in my own way. Meanwhile, as it 
were unawares, a fine voice had grown up in the child and a great 
desire to sing. That was just my hobby-horse, and | wanted imme- 
diately to cultivate it; but you wished me to leave the dear child for 
a little while alone, and explained to me why you had that wish ; 
and I could only approve of your view of it. When the young lady 
had seen her fourteenth spring, you gave me a hint and I began the 
new course of instruction, continuing meanwhile my former lessons ; 
of course again in systematic order. First I merely exercised the 
voice, vocalizing for the purpose of gaining equality and firmness of 
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tone ; then I looked to distinct, pure, and beautiful enunciation and 
pronunciation ; then came greater exercises of ancient and modern 
masters ; in short all was properly done. At last when we had good 
power over all the necessary means, we attacked the thing itself; 
noble, simple compositions, yet full of soul and spirit, again of modern 
and ancient heroes in our art. 

D. Yes, yes, my good old friend; but you were always well 
satisfied with her performance o1 these fine pieces ; and you know 
how often both of you have procured me and some intimate friends 
very happy evening hv urs by this music. 

O. I—lI was satisfied, you say ? O, my lord, I was often tiars- 
ported with joy and devotion. Let me only mention one circum- 
stance. Do you recollect, dear sir, when I lay sick in bed a year 
ago, solitary and all alone, and you, with your lady and Clementine, 
came to pass the evening with me? The ladies brought me many 
a little nice thing for my sick palate, and you poured comfort into 
my soul — yet all this would not cheer me up, for I thought certainly 
that my last hour was at hand. The sweet young lady however 
went to the pianoforte and sung in her full chest tones and from her 
inmost soul, first Handel’s 

O! hear my prayer, almighty God! 
Look on my friend, afflicted deep ; 


from his indescribably splendid ‘“‘ Sampson,” and then Stadler’s 
Psalm, ‘‘ God is my shepherd, I cannot want ;” “ And if I walk in 
the dark valley, I fear no evil, for thou art with me.” Do you not 
recollect how that touched my inmost soul, so that I could cheerfully 
exclaim with Paul: ‘‘ Therefore, whether we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” And now all the other comforts found their full acknow- 
ledgment. Do you not recollect this at all ? 

D. Yes, yes, I know it; but just for that reason — 

O. Certainly, for this very reason; that is just the point. 

D. That is the point? I do not understand you. 

O. Lhope you will immediately do so. The young lady had 
been confirmed a short time before. Now this holy sacrament is 
for our young ladies at the same time a sort of ticket of admittance 
to all the balls, the teaparties, visits, musical and other parties — 

D. True ; but you can certainly not say of either myself or my 
wife that we are very eager to let our daughter participate too much 
in these things ; no more than our circumstances demand, and than 
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should after all be allowed, to let a young girl enjoy her spring-days 
of life, to accustom her to the world in which she is to move, and 
further to educate her for it. 

How could I blame you for it?’ But, but— 

What then? 

The world — my honored patron, it is and always will be the 


There is no denying that. 

I know also to sing a song to that tune. Am TI not obliged, 
however unwillingly, to be present at all these odious musical parties? 
to which every body without discrimination is invited, that is in 
regard to their musical taste, for otherwise, I will willingly allow, 
that they are all the most respectable persons. 

D. Of course you are in these parties, being most respected and 
liked for your art of accompaniment. 

O. Alas that it is so. Well, since her confirmation, Miss Cle- 
mentine appeared with your good lady in these musical parties. The 
fine, amiable child, fascinated every one, young or old, as is natural. 
One or the other of the guests was aware that the young lady knew 
how to sing; I myself, like an old fool, may have in the fulness of 
my heart joyfully prated about it. Hardly is the instrument opened 
when they all assail her; ‘Oh, do sing us; pray now do sing us.” 
The dear modest child, as always, begs to be excused; “‘ I am not 
prepared, I have nothing with me; I have only been accustomed to 
sing in my own family ;” and more to that effect. But all of no 
use, they do not believe her. The same excuses had been pretended 
again and again, and yet afterwards the music has been brought 
forward, and the girls had trilled away to their hearts’ content. It 
was thought therefore that Clementine only affected these excuses 
and wanted to be entreated more eagerly. Affectation is not her 
fault; her mother gave her a gentle, encouraging nod, ard she 
yielded —stepped up to the piano and sang one of our favorite 
pieces which both of us knew by heart; happily in Italian language, 
which few of these gentry understand, although they almost always 
sing in it. She sang with some diffidence; not so boldly, with such 
silver purity and clearness, and with such expression as at home; yet 
she sang well, very well, and her innocent diffidence gave her new 
charms. Well, how was it received? The company certainly kept 
perfectly silent; but — you know, dear sir, how it is, the gentlemen 
looked slily at each other, as claudite rivos, pueri; and the ladies 
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looked stiffly down into their Japs, as though they felt embarrassed 
for the dear child, as though they secretly pitied her; I cannot well 
express that look. 

D. O, I know that well enough, and am neither astonished nor 
vexed by it. 

O. Iwas not astonished either, but it vexed me exceedingly. 
And when we had finished, and they came, one after the other, the 
gentlemen saying with a stiff lip and cold look, “ beautiful, very 
fine!” and the ladies, with looks of patronizing encouragement, that 
spoke of patience with her bad taste, the same ; I felt it tingle in all 
my limbs, and I almost should have liked to strike in among them ; 
may God pardon my sinful anger; you laugh? You may do so; you 
will be serious enough before I have done. 

D. Hardly. But go on; for you must have more to say. 

O. <A good deal, dear sir. Now the elegant folks turned upon 
other young ladies of the party, who were better initiated in the 
routine of the thing; “ O, sing, pray sing!” Well, “ Di tanti pal- 
piti,” “Son regina e son amante,’” “ Nel cor pit non mi sento,” 
with the bravura variations, and other pieces of that kind, followed 
each other for two hours and a half. Then there was an excitement ; 
at each pretty cadence there was such sweet sighing; at each tol- 
erably neat passage such an ejaculation cf ecstacy ; after the close 
of each piece such a prattling and flattering, such a kissing by the 
ladies, such a pressing of hands — as though the salvation of the 
world depended upon this “‘ Di tanti palpiti.” 

D. But the end of all this, sir’; what is it? 

O. Dear Sir, do not force me to a stringendo in my movement ; 
I have predicted it; I shall go slowly, but I am all the while pro- 
gressing. 

D. Well then, how did Clementine take all this hallo. 

O. Like an angel, sir, she listened to each singer with much 
attention, and if only halfway the thing was well done, her eyes shone 
in bright joy and her cheeks glowed ; and afterwards, if she could 
lay hold, aside, of one or the other of the singers, she was so affec- 
tionate to them — 

D. 1am glad of that. 

O. Oh, yes, so was1; but have patience, I am now coming to 
the point. 

D. Speak out then. 

O. What I said before of the world, I must say also of the women. 
A young girl is and will always be a young girl. 
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Hallo! not so fast; that will by no means be the case. 

How so; what do you mean, sir? 

Nothing ; do not be discomposed. 

I mean to say; every youg girl wants to please. It is said 
that it is their nature, and that it must be so. It may be so; at least 
it always is the case. And moreover every one very soon discovers 
what 1s pleasing and what not; and of course she wants to do the 
former and not the latter. 

D. Ah, now we are coming to the po'nt. 

O. I perceived already, in the very next lessons, that our old 
classical pieces did not please so well as hitherto. They were sung 
and without objection, but not with the former interest in them, and 
consequently not with that attention and feeling. However I did 
not take it much to heart; we are not always in the same frame of 
mind, and [ thought a better disposition would soon return. 

D. Did it not return? 

O. Inthe contrary! her indifference increased, so that I could 
not help being struck with it; and when I one day looked among 
her music for a certain piece, I found at the bottom a whole bundle 
of the most modern bravura airs, with one cadence after the other, 
and all in fine musical embroidery, — I mean in a thousand small 
notes, however largely they were printed on the paper. When I 
discovered this, I knew what was the matter. 

D. But did you not speak to Clementine ? 

O. Certainly, sir, and more than once. Pray do not misunder- 
stand me, most honored patron. I do by no means despise these 
compositions, provided there is really any soul in them; and some of 
them are truly spirited. I acknowledged that much. She had not 
expected it, and received my acknowledgment with manifest joy. 
But now, as I observed to her, that these compositions, first as regards 
their object and aim, are not capable of any thing else than to show 
the persons, who can perform them in a perfect style, in a very bril- 
liant light; to make an imposing impression upon the hearer whose 
musical education is not finished, and to please the ear — no more 
— of the cultivated and refined amateur. I added, that they, how- 
ever, become very disagreeable — like burnt chocolate — as soon as 
they are not performed in a perfect style. I continued, that in order 
to prodce them in such perfection, daily exercise, carried on strenu- 
ously for years, is a sine qua non ; that it is utterly impossible nicely 
to produce their thousand little graces and embellishments, otherwise 
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than with the “ mezza voce ;” but that by constant exercise of this 
half voice, the fine full chest voice, this truly noble sound from our 
soul, given us by God, would be, almost without exception, entirely 
spoiled ; and that in this whole class of music, however great its 
charm to the senses, just the highest and most splendid glory of vocal 
music, the intimate union of beautiful music with beautiful poetry — 
the most living expression of all that poetry says, or rather not even 
says — because it cannot say it — but only indicates —that all this 
is altogether out of the question, and indeed not at all intended ; that 
the best praise that can be given to this whole genus, even to its best 
pieces, even by the acknowledgment of its best masters, is, that it is 
good virtuoso music; but that for that very reason it should be left 
to the virtuosos, and that, if they performed them in truly perfect 
style, we should rejoice and reward it by applause and wonder ; but 
that we never should attempt to limp after them, and thus neglect 
that which is, in its spirit and feeling, much higher, and which is, as 
it were, made for us non-virtuosos, and in present times generally 
willingly yielded up to us by virtuosos, All this I said, and a good 
deal more, all of which is as clear as light, and, by my poor soul, as 
true as the loving heart. 

D. Certainly, my good old friend, but be calm, and do not get 
excited. Tell me rather how did Clementine relish your representa- 
tions ? 

O. She received them, if I may speak straight forward, like a 
woman. She listened with interest; she assented to the general 
views and principles, and then went and did, in particular, as before. 

D. Indeed? I have not thought that! 

O. In the lessons, she sang what I gave her, sometimes, too, with 
more readiness and spirit; but I cannot fail to perceive that private 
practice is turned towards that Baal —I do not think from a real 
preference, but as I said before, because she wants to please ; such 
embellished idolatry only pleases, and therefore she devotes herself to 
it with the rest. I can very indifferently look on with others, whose 
whole mind is thus fashioned, and who know nothing that is better 
and higher ; but with her — with her, who was not so, and even now 
in the depth of her heart is not so ; with her, whom I cherish and love 
within my old heart like a treasure — within this heart, that is grow- 
ing daily poorer and emptier—no, with her I cannot do it with- 
out growing vexed and garrulous; but that would only make bad 
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things worse ; nay, it might take away all the dear, dear child’s 
delight in our beautiful art of music, and, sir, before I could do such 
a thing, I would rather — Ah, excuse me, the tears start to my eyes. 
I am an old man, who is too easily moved, Let me therefore only 
repeat my request, to be dismissed in good peace from my office. 

D. My good old friend, how much do I esteem and love you for 
this warm feeling and this faithful attachment to my dear child! But 
—be calm. We must not give way to our emotions ; otherwise we 
might, even with the best intentions, be too hasty. And that would 
certainly be the case, if we would treat too seriously, what, may be, 
is only temporary ; or if we would give up at once without assisting 
her, where she needs assistance, and where she would receive it well, 
if we would only offer it in the right way. 

O. Tell me then, quick, which is the right way? I am willing, 
with the greatest joy, to take it. 

D. Ishall hardly be able to find it out this moment, that is, in 
every particular ; but in general, you know it as well asI do: the 
right assistance is that which tends to promote the right cause, but 
with regard, not to ourselves and our mind, our manners, our situa- 
tion and our habits, but to the one to be assisted, to his mind, man- 
ners, situation and habits. 

O. DoT understand you right? Ithink Ido. But if you say 
that I know it as well as you, I must reply, no. , And though I might 
possibly have known it, I have rarely in my life thought of it, and still 
more rarely acted upon it. I am afraid that I have not done it either 
in Clementine’s case. 

D, What you have done hitherto was right and good ; but believe 
me, the situation of our well educated young girls in the great mixed, 
refined society of the present day, is by no means easy, and is made 
still more difficult by so many things which favor especially the 
pretty ones beyond measure, while they oppress those that are not 
pretty or handsome. 

O. You refer to the fulsome flattery which the former have con- 
stantly to hear. 

D. While these flatterers at heart rarely hold these dear children 
in any esteem, and still more rarely treat them with true delicacy — 
yes, I mean that in part, but not alone. But let us not digress. To 
withdraw my wife and daughter entirely from those parties —even 
though I meant to attempt it, and had not the fear of thus causing 
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other evils — would be impossible, especially in my position as physi- 
cian in many of these houses. You know that well enough, for you 
also cannot entirely withdraw from them, and from similar reasons. 

O. You are right there! Indeed there you are right! 

D. We must therefore find out something that might, as it were, 
unite these different interests ; something that might to some degree 
satisfy all the parties. 

O. Bat that would in all probability be very difficult. 

D. Perhaps not. Why should we search far for it? Let us first 
try the most simple and natural means; they may possibly suffice, 
and we need not any thing else. 

O. Let me hear, and show me my part in it. 

D. I will in future limit our attendance upon such mixed parties 
still more, and as much as I possibly can, and when we have to go, I 
will be there as much as possible myself. 

O. Ah, well! the father! yes, yes, that will do a good deal. 

D. Thope so. On the other hand, I will oftener than heretofore 
assemble in my own house a small, but truly select circle of my more 
intimate friends— old and young, and of both sexes. In these 
parties, we will have also music, but only the best of all kinds and 
times, and not mere virtuoso compositions. There my girl may sing 
as much as she likes, and there she may also rejoice at the impres- 
sion which she makes, and by the expressions of delight and acknow- 
ledgment, from persons whom she truly loves and esteeins, celebrate 
her little triumph of natural female vanity. And believe me, such 
applause from such persons is after all much more gratifying to Cle- 
mentine, and to every other good girl, than all the ahs and bravos 
of that legion of flattering fops. 

O. ©, my most honored patron! you speak golden words! I see 
myself already seated at the piano! I am already fixing my glasses! 

D. But to perform such music entirely to her own satisfaction, 
and to ours, requires great care and perseverance in practice; these 
therefore Clementine will be obliged to apply to those beautiful 
pieces; and being such, they, and withal classical music, will again 
take that place in her heart, which the other music had usurped ; 
she will again glow towards it with all the warmth of her heart, and 
I hope she will remain constant to it by these means. You see, 
therefore. 

O. O God! I see it all! 

D. But now, as‘to those other parties! They, too, since we 
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cannot avoid them, want something for themselves, and something 
that will be appreciated in them. 

O. Both things cannot be united! That will not do, Havel 
not this very moment proved that ? 

D. But, my dear sir, just listen! I know that these bravura 
pieces, and those who perform, please in them above every thing 
else ; my daughter, however, need not please above every body else; 
if she only does so by the side of others. The first would be even 
more than I should like, for it might be dangerous for her. There is 
a kind of music that, although not of a very high character, is yet 
really valuable, and is appreciated everywhere when well performed, 
giving a passing but lively enjoyment; I mean those little, delicate, 
pretty ariettas, cavatinas, duettos, &c., of Blangini and other modern 
composers. Select for the winter season from among them, about 
half a dozen of the latest and prettiest ; practise them nicely and 
neatly with Clementine, and we all shall like to hear them — even 
you yourself, my old friend — and in those parties they will pass for 
a good deal more than they are. If my girl cannot refuse to sing in 
any party, without appearing diffident or obstinate, or affected, or 
full of pretensions, then let her sing one or two of these pretty little 
things, and every body will be satisfied. That can spoil neither her 
voice, nor taste, nor style ; nor can it stimulate her vanity, for she 
knows too well how insignificant the kernel of these pretty things is, 
and even if she should bave the misfortune to create an enthusiastic 
admiration by their performance, she must feel secretly ashamed of it. 

O. Here is my hand — nay, here are both. It shall be done so, 
and that will make it right. 

And it was done so, and all went well. 





CLEMENTI. 


Mozio Crementt, a celebrated pianist and composer, was born at 
Rome in 1752. His father, who was a goldsmith, was very fond of 
music, and was delighted to find in the young Muzio a remarkable 
taste for that art. He spared no pains to enable him to study suc- 
cessfully, and his first care was to place him under the direction of 
his relative, Buroni, who was chapel-master in one of the churches 
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of Rome. At six years of age, Clementi commenced singing the 
gamut, and at seven, was placed with an organist named Cordicelli, 
who taught him to play upon the harpsichord, and instructed him in 
the principles of accompaniment. At nine years of age, Clementi 
presented himself to an association for a situation as organist, and 
obtained it, after having complied in a satisfactory manner with the 
conditions, which consisted in accompanying a figured bass, selected 
from the works of Corelli, and transposing it into differentkeys. He 
was then placed under the direction of Santanelli, an excellent sing- 
ing-master, and two years afterwards he entered the school of Carpi- 
ni, who was considered one of the best contrapuntists then at Rome. 
He pursued his course of studies until he was fourteen yearsold. At 
this time an Englishman, named Beckford, who was traveling in 
Italy, heard him, and was so astonished at his talent for the harpsi- 
chord, that he urged the father of the young artist to permit him to 
carry him to England, promising to watch over his fortune. The 
proposal of Mr. Beckford having been accepted, Clementi was con- 
ducted to the residence of this gentleman, which was in Dorsetshire. 
There, with the aid of a good library, and the family intercourse, he 
soon acquired a knowledge of the English language, and pursued 
many other studies, without neglecting the harpsichord, which he 
cultivated assiduously. The works of Handel, Bach, Scarlatti and 
Paradies became the objects of his meditations, and perfected his 
taste at the same time with his fingering. At eighteen years of age 
he not only surpassed all his cotemporaries in the art of playing the 
piano, but he had composed his second work, which became a model 
of all the sonatas for that instrument, This work was not published 
until three years after it was written. All artists spoke of it with 
admiration, and among them, Charles Emanuel Bach, a most compe- 
tent judge, spoke of it in the highest terms. 

The fame which this publication acquired for Clementi obliged 
him to leave his retreat in Dorsetshire, to go and reside in London. 
He there immediately received an engagement to preside at the piano 
at the opera, which contributed to the perfecting of his taste by the 
frequent opportunities he enjoyed of hearing the best Italian singers 
of that period. His style was elevated, his execution acquired more 
finish, and the invention which sparkled in his works soon spread his 
fame throughout the continent. About the year 1780, he resolved to 
visit Paris, agreeably to the advice of Pacchiarotti. He was there 
listened to with enthusiasm, and the queen, before whom he had the 
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honor of playing, afforded him strong testimony of her satisfaction. 
Struck with the contrast between the impetuous admiration of the 
French and the cold approbation of the English, Clementi frequently 
said, that from that time he did not think himself to be the same man. 
During his stay at Paris, he composed his 5th and 6th cuvres, and 
published a new edition of his Ist euvre, to which he added a fugue. 

At the beginning of the year 1781, he departed for Vienna by the 
way of Strasburg, where he was presented to the prince of Deux-Ponts 
(late king of Bavaria), who treated him with the highest distinction. 
He stopped also at Munich, where he was equally well received by 
the elector. Having arrived at Vienna, he was intimate with Haydn, 
Mozart, and all the distinguished musicians of that capital. The 
emperor, Joseph If. who was very fond of music, frequently took 
pleasure in listening to him for several hours, and sometimes passed 
whole evenings with Mozart and Clementi, who succeeded one an- 
other at the piano. Clementi wrote at Vienna his 7th cwuvre, con- 
sisting of three sonatas, which was published by Artaria, ceuvre 8th, 
published at Lyons, and six sonatas (euvres 9th and 10th), which 
were also published by Artaria. On his return to England, he pub- 
lished his famous Toccata with a sonata (ceuvre 11th) which had been 
published at France, without his knowledge, from a copy filled with 
errors. In the autumn of 1783, John-Baptist Cramer, then fifteen 
years old, became a pupil of Clementi, after having received lessons 
from Schreter and of F. Abel. 

In the following year, Clementi took another journey to France, 
whence he returned at the beginning of the year 1785. From that 
time to 1802 he did not leave England, and devoted himself to teach- 
ing. Although he had fixed the price of his lessons at a guinea, his 
pupils were so numerous that it was difficult for him to find any time 
for composing. It was at this period, that he wrote all his works 
from the 15th to the 40th ceuvre, and his excellent Introduction to 
the art of playing the piano. About the year 1800, the bankruptcy 
of the house of Longman and Broderip caused him the loss of a con- 
siderable sum ; many merchants of the first rank engaged to unite in 
business to repair this loss ; he took this advice and formed an asso- 
ciation for the manufacture of pianos and the sale of music. The 
desire which he felt of giving to every instrument he made all desira- 
ble perfection, induced him to give up teaching in order to devote 
himself to mechanical studies and an active superintendence. His 
enterprise was crowned with success, and his house became one of 
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the first in London for that kind of business which he had under- 
taken. 

Of the distinguished pupils that Clementi has formed, we may 
mention particularly John Field, one of the most skilful pianists of 
his time. It was with this favorite pupil that in the autumn of 1802 
he went to Paris for the third time. He was received there with the 
highest admiration, and Field excited astonishment by the manner in 
which he played the fugues of Bach. The two artists in 1803 took 
the route to Vienna, and Clementi had intended to entrust Field to 
the care of Albrechtsberger, to be instructed in counterpoint. Field 
consented to it apparent!y with pleasure, but at the moment his mas- 
ter prepared to depart for Russia, he supplicated him with tears in 
his eyes to be permitted to accompany him—Clementi could not re- 
sist his entreaties, and they both departed for St. Petersburg. There 
a young pianist, named Zeuner, attached himself to Clementi, and 
followed him to Berlin and afterwards to Dresden. In this city a 
young man of the greatest promise was presented to him, named 
Klengel, whom he received as a pupil and with whom he returned to 
Vienna in 1804. M. Klengel became from that time one of the first 
organists of Germany. It was then that M. Kalkbrenner united with 
Clementi, and received of him such advice as carried his talent to 
the highest degree of perfection. In the following year Clementi and 
his pupil Klengel made a tour to Switzerland. The master after- 
wards returned to Berlin, where he married his first wife. He de- 
parted with her for Italy in the autumn of the same year, and went 
to Rome and Naples. On his return to Berlin he had the misfortune 
to lose his companion. The grief he felt in consequence of it caused 
him to leave abruptly for Petersburg; but not finding solace except- 
ing in the distractions inseparable from travelling, he remained a 
short time in that city, and returned to Vienna. Having heard, a 
short time afterwards, of the death of his brother, he went to Rome 
on private business. The war which then desolated Europe obliged 
him to remain a while at Milan and several other cities of Italy; but 
having seized a favorable opportunity, he returned to England, where 
he arrived in the summer of 1810, after an absence of eight years, 
The following year he married again, and an amiable companion 
consoled him for the loss of his first wife. 

He composed but one sonata (ceuvre 41st) during the eight years 
of his travels, having been absorbed in the composition of his sym- 
phonies, and the preparation of a choice collection of pieces for the 
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organ and harpsichord, selected from the works of the greatest com- 
posers. The Philharmonic Society having been instituted, Clementi 
brought out these two symphonies, which they performed several 
times, and which were very highly praised. In the month of March, 
1824, he gave some new pieces to the Philharmonic Society and the 
king’s theatre. 

The works of Clementi consist of a hundred axd siz sonatas, di- 
vided into thirty-four cuvres, of which there are forty-six, with an 
accompaniment for the violin or flute and violoncello; a duo for two 
pianos; four duos for four hands; a chase; a celebrated toccata ; * 
an cwuvre of characteristic pieces, in the style of several great masters ; 
three capriccios ; a fantasy upon the air By the light of the moon; 
twenty-four waltzes; twelve montferrines ; + an introduction to the 
art of playing the piano (Gradus ad Parnassum), divided into twelve 
parts, a work which passed through twelve editions in England, and 
which was reprinted several times in Germany and France; many 
symphonies and overtures for a full orchestra; and lastly he was the 
editor of that fine collection of choice pieces of the great masters, 
published at London, in three volumes, folio. The style of Clementi’s 
compositions is light, brilliant, and full of elegance, and his sonatas 
will remain classic a long time ; but it cannot be denied that there 
is a barrenness in his airs, and that he is wanting in passion. Except 
some slight mistakes, his works are generally well written. As a 
pianist, the eulogiums that have been lavished upon him are without 
bounds, and the greatest artists agree in pronouncing him chief of the 
best school of mechanism and of fingering. It is he who has fixed 
invariably the principles of this fingering and of this mechanism of 
execution. Many complete editions of his works were published at 
Leipsic and at Bonn. 

Clementi enjoyed the highest consideration in England, and the 
most distinguished artists testified their respect for him. Possessed 
of considerable wealth, he gave up, during the latter part of his life, 
the direction of his establishment for the sale of music and the man- 
ufacture of pianos to the care of his partner, M. Collard ; and having 
retired to a beautiful estate in the country, he lived there in repose 
and seldom went to London. On one of his visits to that city, Cra- 
mer, Moscheles, and many other celebrated artists offered a dinner to 


* A prelude or introduction. 
+ Dances, so called from Montferrat, in Piedmont. 
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this patriarch of the piano; and towards the end of the sitting, they 
prevailed upon him to play. He extemporised—and the freshness of 
his ideas, and the perfection of his playing on that memorable even- 
ing, excited both surprise and admiration among those present. This 
last effort of his great talent, was, to use a poetical expression, the 
singing of the swan — for soon after this Clementi died, on the 10th 
of March, 1832, at eighty years of age. 





MUSIC IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We have often mentioned the introduction of elementary instruction 
in music into our common schools, as an important achievement of 
the Boston Academy of Music ; yet till lately we have never found 
time and opportunity to witness the practical operation of this step. 

Some time ago, however, we availed ourselves of the polite invi- 
tation of Mr. Lowell Mason, who has the charge of this branch of 
instruction in all our public grammar schools, and spent a day with 
him, accompanying him to his lessons in four different ones, exhibit- 
ing classes in different states of forwardness. 

It was soon after the commencement of the term and the course of 
instruction had but lately begun. The subject was rhythm; the di- 
vision of music in measures and parts of measures, and we were much 
struck with two things— first, the unwearied patience with which 
Mr. Mason pursued the subject of his instruction, repeating it, ex- 
plaining it by reference to analogous subjects, which might be more 
familiar to the pupils, viewing it in different lights, until he was con- 
vinced that it was thoroughly understood by his class, before he ad- 
vanced another step ;—— secondly, with the interest which the pupils 
manifested in the instructions, and with the promptness and eagerness 
with which they generally pressed forward to answer the questions 
put to the class. 

This visit has confirmed our idea of the great usefulness of this step, 
and at the same time of the perfect competency and consistency with 
which it is carried out. The proper object of the instruction to the 
boys appears not to be mainly the cultivation of their voice, but the im- 
parting of the necessary primary knowledge of the three first elements 
observable in the materials for all music, the tones, time, strength and 
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pitch. It appears to be more the ploughing of the ground than the 
sowing of the seed. But the first is a very necessary operation, to 
secure the proper success of the latter; and the latter cannot be ac- 
complished without individual instruction and exercise. 

The obvious advantages are the following. 

The first ideas of music are awakened in the children ; so much 
so that a desire for its further cultivation will spring up, a desire to 
hear more of it, a desire to participate freely in it ; a desire therefore 
for further instruction. 

By this early acquisition of elementary knowledge, which, to the 
fresh, active mind of children, is all important and interesting, while 
to the later student, who can see that it is not the object, but only the 
very first means, it becomes tedious and dry, much disappointment is 
spared, and, no doubt, many a good talent which would be frightened 
off by such disappointment, will be saved for the art. 

But a still greater advantage is the saving of time which has been 
consumed by private teachers in this branch of musical knowledge. 
All our instruction books for the voice or the different instruments, 
which should be filled with instructions for the particalar cultivation 
of that particular voice or instrument, contain in greater or lesser 
detail these elementary instructions, and the teacher has to wade 
through them, whereas at the age at which our children begin their 
private lessons, they ought to be acquainted with these subjects, so 
that the teacher could at once enter upon the branch of musical cul- 
tivation, for which he was engaged. 

There are other advantages. Although the cultivation of the voice 
cannot be much attended to, yet the ear can be trained to consider- 
able correctness of conception of the intervals in music, and the voice 
can be taught to sustain notes. Both these points are obviously im- 
portant ones gained, much facilitating the further course of improve- 
ment. 

Further, the studies and exercises themselves afford as much food 
for the cultivation of the juvenile mind, as arithmetic, parsing, or any 
other study in our grammar schools, especially where they are con- 
ducted with so much perseverance and patience as we observed in 
Mr. Mason. 

And lastly, the teacher may discover any eminent natural gift 
among the children, and may induce the parents to procure it early 
and continuedly, that careful and ‘systematic cultivation which is so 
necessary to its proper development, and which is so very generally 
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neglected here. Although our climate has some influence on the 
deficiency of voices, fit for solo singing in our musical societies, yet 
if we would but early look up good voices, before they get spoiled by 
the constant bawling and roaring, which is so peculiar to our school 
children, and if we would carefully and systematically train them, 
we would find by no means such a scarcity of them. 

That the cultivation of the voice itself must be less an object here, 
is evident already from the circumstance, that all these voices undergo 
the usual change (mutation) after they leave the class, or shortly 
before. But in these large classes of a hundred pupils or more, this 
is out of the question, since it requires the attention of the teacher to 
each individual pupil and individual practice by each pupil, for with- 
out these the voice cannot be properly trained. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
LISZT — FURTHER NOTICES, TAKEN FROM A GERMAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Liszt is one of the few favored sons of nature, in whom the most 
brilliant intellectual capacities have begun to develop themselves at a 
time when others begin only physically to exist, or even to vegetate 
merely ; but he distinguishes himself from the common infant prodi- 
gies by the circumstance, that the rich fountain of his spiritual de- 
velopment does not seem to exhaust, and that he strives, although 
somewhat late, for a general harmomious cultivation. If he had done 
this earlier, he would even now not be merely admired as musician, 
but also as poet and student, and be an extraordinary appearance in 
every respect. This is fully confirmed by the history of his life. 

The year of his birth, IS11, being that of the appearance of a 
comet, his parents found in this circumstance the prognostic of im- 
portant events in the life of their child. 

In his intimate intercourse with Haydn, Francis’s father found a 
compensation for the disappointments of his own youthful imagina- 
tion, which had charmed him in vain with the bright idea of the life 
of an artist. But when in his son undeniably a rare talent for music 
awoke, his old fancies sprung up again in full viger. He said, that 
in his son his own genius had been regenerated ; in him he would 
realize that ideal of an artist, which had in vain charmed his youthful 
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thoughts. In this happy belief, he took care to begin his son’s musi- 
cal education early. 

The history of Liszt’s youth is very interesting, and we regret not 
to have room for greater detail ; yet we cannot omit to mention seve- 
ral traits, which in this age already point to the direction, which the 
mind and the talents of the artist afterwards have taken. They are 
free and independent indications of the turn of his mind, explaining 
certain facts in after life which otherwise, without their knowledge, 
might be mistaken for studied affectations and eccentricities of cha- 
racter. We take them from a journal of the life of his son, which 
Adam Liszt, the father, kept regularly to the time of his death. 

He says: “‘ The natural turn of Francis’s mind led him early to 
devotion, and from their first awakening the feelings of the artist 
were blended in him with those of piety, showing themselves in the 
full sincerity of his age.” 

““The words in Chateaubriand’s Réné, ‘Un instinct secret me 
tourmente,’ * appeared to be a reflection of his own feelings ; for he 
had written them on all his books.” 

His first concert, in Vienna, was one of the most remarkable ones 
ever given there by a young virtuoso. All the most eminent artists 
were present, even Beethoven not excepted, who otherwise at that 
time already kept himself entirely aloof from the world, on account 
of his bodily suffering and consequent mental melancholy, Beethoven 
pressed friendly and encouragingly the hand of our young Francis, 
and thus marked him, as it were, worthy of the name of an artist. 

When Liszt arrived in Paris, his reputation soon penetrated to the 
Palais Royal; father and son were ordered there on new year’s day, 
and the little virtuoso of twelve years of age charmed all those 
present. The duke of Orleans, enchanted by his playing, wanted 
him to ask a present. “This punch,” he called out, pointing to a 
doll hanging by the door. 

Thus a whole year passed, in which the talented boy was the 
petted favorite of all the Parisian young ladies. His tricks and frolics, 
his whims and humors, all were indulged and admired, At the age 
of twelve years he had excited passion, awakened jealousy, and 
kindled hatred ; all the heads were turned. One evening, while he 
was handed round and caressed in all the boxes of the Italian opera, 
he felt himself suddenly tenderly embraced; it was Talma. The 


* A secret instinct torments me. 
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immediate consequence of this general homage, was the loss of that 
innocent “‘ naivete.” He felt himself no longer a child, in the con- 
sciousness of his talent, which had preceded his age; but in order 
really to be above his age, he adopted rough habits, and a certain 
appearance of proud seriousness. But the consequences were of 
greater importance for his whole development than those ; his talents 
were subjected to certain habits, and the activity of his mind took a 
peculiar turn. His father felt this, and thought it, therefore, highly 
necessary to subject him to the strict rule of persevering labor. 

In London, the celebrated phrenologist, Deville, without knowing 
him, pronounced him, on examining his head, a born musician, and 
hearing his name, kissed him tenderly. 

On his second visit in England, he heard, in St. Paul’s church, 
a choir of from seven to eight thousand children from the free schools, 
singing unisono hymns and psalms. This made on him one of those 
rare impressions, which powerfully affect the mind, but which must 
not be repeated too often lest it weaken this effect. 

His stay in Lyons was important for him, for here first the con- 
sciousness of his destination awoke in him in full vigor. The imme- 
diate cause is not known ; but something important and unpleasant 
must have happened to, or in him there, for he returned suddenly 
thence to Paris, and took lessons in counterpoint from Reicha, and 
never liked to speak of Lyons. May be a similar trick with one which 
he played in Bordeaux, failed. He played there one of his own 
sonatas as one of Beethoven’s, and heard it highly commended all 
round. He himself does not like to speak of his stay in Lyons, and 
indulged, since that time, more and more his tendency to piety and soli- 
tude, a character which was exactly the opposite of that of his father. 
When he was provided with money, he could keep himself shut up 
for six months, seeing nobody. ‘‘ Les péres du desert,” was his 
favorite, and almost his only reading. He seemed to have caught an 
antipathy to music, and practised only at the command of his strict 
father. An incessant anguish of heart tormenteu him, scruples beset 
his mind, and only in confession he found comfort and tranquillity. 

After another musical tour, in 1827, to Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Switzerland to Bern, he cheered up a little, but not much. His 
piety, however, took a little more rational turn, and his frequent 
praying the litany was done to his own true edification. He went 
therefore in the same year to England, where he met with the great- 
est success, especially in Drury Lane. On his return, however, his 
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health failed, and to regain it, he went with his father to the Bathe of 
Boulogne. He recovered, but his father died, and this loss prostrated 
him, for the moment, entirely. 

However, as soon as the thought gained ground in him, that now 
his task of obedience was accomplished, he rose again from his 
despair. The free life, that opened before him, had great charms for 
him. As man, he entered upon it considerately and modestly ; but 
as artist, he rushed wildly on to the wide course, where nothing now 
reined in his steps, and we see in very short periods strange changes 
occur in, and to him. Paris was made the centre of his life. ‘Thither 
returned from Boulogne, he made his living by giving lessons in 
music. His ideas were far-reaching ; he devoted himself passionately 
to literary researches ; he took up opera texts, and began to compose 
them. The romantic era, which was in full bloom at the time in the 
French literature and art, drew him also within its seductive sphere, 
when suddenly an unfortunate passion for a rich and noble lady, 
turned his mind to contemplate the whole world from its darkest side. 
Like Silvio Pellico, his whole soul was wrapt up in God. His only 
and favorite intercourse was with Urhan. He strove now to compose 
not merely religious, but truly sacred music, and began upon masses ; 
but an illness prevented their completion. His energy seemed to 
sink beneath the excess of activity of his mind and feelings. 

Several papers announced already his death, when he suddenly 
appeared, an entirely altered man, ridiculing art and religion, nervous, 
and open to sensual impressions, and thus, as it were, ready to fall a 
victim of low passions. His only musical composition in this period 
was his Fantaisie sur la fiancée; and this gives evidence of the 
state of his mind. It is a piece showing a mocking soberness, and a 
spirit like Byron’s ; coquettishly brilliant in Herz’s manner. Happily 
for him, he soon felt satiety from indulgence in sensual enjoyments, 
and consequently the want of labor, of knowledge, and of renewed 
use of the artistic powers, that were left him. He felt himself chal- 
lenged by the progress and brilliant success of his compeers in art, 
and his own self, his own pride was roused. ‘I must be the Paga- 
nini of the pianoforte,” he said to himself, and this thought has since 
not left him. He went for half a year to Switzerland, mainly for 
undisturbed practice. After his return to Paris, he frequented the 
theatre of the ‘* porte St, Martin” much, where“ Marian de Lorme,” 
and “ Antony” were played. To a passage from one of these pieces, 
he has added his ‘‘ Reminiscence of his sojourn on the Mont Blanc.” 
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From St. Simonism, which he had incautiously adopted, he seceded 
now. 

Meanwhile the year 1830 arrived. Liszt witnessed the revolution 
of the three days; he conceived the idea to write a “‘ symphonie revo- 
lutionaire.” It will therefore be easily conceived, what turn his art 
had taken ; and this will be still more evident on Jooking over his latest 
compositions, the ‘‘ Apparitions,” the “‘ Harmonies poetiques et reli- 
gieuses,” and the “Grand Fantasia di Bravura sur la Clochette de 
Paganini” and others. They contain extraordinary difficulties, 
which may be under his own hands very effective ; yet their concep- 
tion is so singular, that we could well appreciate the censure which 
he had to suffer from many quarters, when he thus began to follow 
entirely his own conception in the creation of new works; while he 
had been previously, writing under the authority of strict rules. 

Liszt himself must be personally known, in order to form a true 
estimation of his compositions and his playing. A man, who, having 
in 1831, in a concert, accompanied an air for Madame Malibran, and 
leading her, the universally celebrated songstress back to her box, 
could leave her the moment he saw Lafayette passing by, and in one 
leap throw himself on the neck of the old general, such a man can- 
not be common, and certainly does not confine himself to old rules 
and usages, Liszt’s art is a true impress of his life ; all its changes 
are faithfully portrayed in the characteristics and defects of his music. 
And his whole life is nothing but a headlong precipitation into the 
chaos, in which our whole time ferments. His mind has associated 
and identified itself by means of an astonishing power of sympathy 
with everything great and splendid in our present state of society ; 
but in his fervent zeal, to learn, to conceive everything, he did not 
always know how to distinguish the dry dust from the fertile soil. 
Therefore his disposition to mix sorrow with his enjoyments, and to 
darken sorrow into despair, and which disposition we find most faith- 
fully expressed in all his works. With the same insatiable eagerness 
with which he devours the works of his friends, Lamartine, Dela- 
mennais, Hugo, De Vigay, Ballanche and Madame Dudevant, trying 
to make their ideas his own, he studies the distinguishing character- 
istics of Chopin, Hiller, Mendelssohn, U:han and Berlioz, all of which 
he wants to concentrate within himself. 

He lives entirely in his art, it governs his whole being. His per- 
formance is therefore not merely a mechanical, matter-of-fact exercise, 
but in the strictest sense of the word a composition, a distinct creation 
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in the art. He has been heard in the well-known concert piece by 
Weber to overpower the Tutti of the orchestra, and to be heard in 
skilful modifications of his playing above the bravo, from the thou- 
sands of his audience. Playing the other day (December, 1835) a 
duo with his young pupil, Miss Vial, in the Hotel de Ville, he per- 
formed so passionately and with so much exertion of his mental ca- 
pacities, that he was completely exhausted and fell down from his seat 
ina swoon. This can only occur to him, who feels deeply what he 
plays, who plays from his very soul. Whenever Liszt sits down to 
the pianoforte, the Parisian concert public, generally rather free and 
unruly, hardly dare to draw their breath. In the execution of Bee- 
thoven’s pianoforte compositions he is truly gigantic. 

Of course this free, self-conceived style of performance has its 
faults, however great its effect may be, and it may have of them more 
than an elegant and correct performance. Liiszt’s principal fault is 
an excess of feeling, which certainly has its origin in the great flow 
of his imagination, and in the desire by his performance to raise the 
composition, which otherwise often would leave the hearer very cold, 
but which too easily leads to a sort of charlatanism, especially in 
manners, In fact we must confess he justifies by his performance 
the proverb, that the sublime and the ridiculous meet. Another fault, 
springing from his whole individuality, is a negligence in his time, 
which is often out of place. He generally considers the piece which 
he is playing only the theme, on which he extemporizes. He very 
often succeeds to make a wonderful creation out of a poor piece ; 
many compositions admitting it, nay, being as it were expressly made 
for this manner of performance. But there are others, which will 
not allow it even from a man of his genius, whose whole character 
depends upon the identity of its rhythm, and in which a fault against 
the rhythm cannot be covered up even by the most brilliant execution 
in other respects. This is the case with the Scherzo in Beethoven’s 
C sharp minor sonata, and in which therefore Liszt never fully suc- 
ceeds. Not that he wants the power of conception of rhythm; but 
he yields too much to his impetuosity, by which means he often gives 
great trouble to those who accompany him. 

On account of this style of playing we think it also very fortunate 
for him, that he has not taken his residence in Germany or any of the 
northern states, but in France, and especially in its gay capital ; for 
we are convinced, that he nowhere else would have met with such an 
extraordinary success than just in Paris. Yet we must give him the 
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praise that he evidently shows it to be his object to free his art more 
and more from all the formal, narrow trammels, which clearly still 
shackle the art: and this is a truly artistic trait, for when it is clear 
in the artist’s mind, when true enthusiasm fills his soul, he does not 
look for an-object limiting the freedom of his creative powers, but 
brings without careful calculation into external form what his internal 
eye has seen. From this view Liszt’s compositions should be con- 
sidered. 

We mention among them, a duo for two pianos, on a theme by 
Mendelssohn ; a fantasie symphonique for pianoforte and orchestra 
on two themes by Berlioz (whom Liszt very highly esteems) and the 
great symphonie fantastique of the latter, arranged for the fortepiano. 
All these works are not exactly original, yet their composition deserves 
the most attentive study. All of them clearly are based upon the 
idea, to adapt orchestration to his instrument, that is, to make the 
pianoforte instrumental and concerted by itself. He will carry out 
and complete the revelation in the playing of this instrument, begun 
by his predecessors, Truly a grand, fertile idea, well adapted to ex- 
cite a youthful imagination! But we fear, that his gigantic talent, 
which knows of no insurmountable difficulties, will overlook the de- 
fects, which adhere naturally to the instrument, however skilfully 
treated, and certain facilities which are rather his own than belonging 
to the instrument. He composed the fantasie symphonique in autumn, 
1834, during his residence at La Chenaie with the Abbe Delamenais, 
whom he proudly calls his teacher. It presents the most startling 
yet splendid effects in its modulations. The bold, often quite new 
combinations of harmony, prove deep knowledge; and this piece 
alone, which however is pretty generally considered his best, shows 
how high arank this admirable pianist might take among our modern 
instrumental composers, especially among the French, if he chose 
so to do. 

He is now (1836) only twenty-five years old; an eternal conflux 
of the never-drying fountain of his mind, distinguishes him from the 
common musical wonders ; he has entered upon the road to a perfect 
musical cultivation ; he has preserved his musical powers through the 
most varied changes of situations, as well of his mind as of his body — 
and we may therefore hope everything of him for the future. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 


The highly praiseworthy endeavors of the Boston Academy of 
Music to make the musical public in our city acquainted with the 
highest efforts of instrumental music, furnish us with an opportunity 
for some remarks on the symphony generally and those two sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, that in C minor and the Pastorale, in partic- 
ular. We wish to induce those of our readers, who are within the 
reach of these concerts, to listen to these symphonies, not once 
merely, but as often as an opportunity offers, and where else is there 
any probability for such an opportunity except in the Academy’s 
concerts? And for this reason we hope that the encouragement 
which the Academy received towards the end of the past season, 
small as it is, may induce them to recommence the season next 
winter with the same energy. That, not vocal music alone, but 
instrumental also, should be cherished and appreciated, we consider 
as highly important, nay as utterly necessary for our progress in the 
art; for only thus can we learn to emancipate it from its servitude 
to the poem, to consider it as coéxistent, codperative with, instead of 
subject to the words. Only thus can we learn to treat it not merely 
as the torchbearer of the poem, borrowing all its light from the torch 
itself; but as something independent and real. There is an intel- 
lectual reality in music itself, a unity and an intensity of thought and 
purpose, which it does not borrow merely from the association of 
ideas, and, although we may well doubt it, from what we commonly 
hear of instrumental music — marches, dances, in which some 
common-place melody is labored into the hereditary shape and form ; 
broken snatches of opera airs, deprived of all their coloring of har- 
mony ; variations, made merely by the rule of multiplication, with- 
out any character or design ; yet there are nobler and ¢haracteristic 
forms of instrumental music and the highest is brought before our 
ears and mind by the Academy in their symphonies. 

The sonata and concerto for a single instrument, the symphony 
for the orchestra are the highest forms of instrumental music; but 
the latter has that advantage over the other two, that it has much 
more means at command ; from this very reason however it requires 
greater amplification, greater breadth of design, greater weight and 
depth in its execution. Where in the sonata, and still more in the 
concerto, we may amplify by delicate ornament and rich embel- 
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lishment, we must do it in the symphony by weighty subjects and 
thoughts. 

G. W. Finck, in Leipzic, an eminent critic and theoretical writer 
on music, thus describes the essential character of the grand sym- 
phony : “Since it must necessarily, to be worthy of its name, rep- 
resent the highest effort in instrumental music, it follows, that in its 
very kernel, there must be the highest power of development in its 
richest fulness, as in the morning dream just before awaking. 
Therefore, whatever belongs to music, melody, rhythm, harmony, 
character, the finish of an independent whole or unity, clear, well- 
formed and beautiful or at least magically exciting forms and move- 
ments ; all these essentials must be in it, and in full and overflowing 
vigor of life; they must be connected and work together without 
straining ; they must, as it were, grow one out of the other, mutu- 
ally supporting and confirming each other, and mutually making 
each other necessary for the completion of the whole structure in its 
full maturity. In this grandeur and extent of the whole form the 
unity of its design is combined with the greatest variety, without 
which the masses would have no effect. The grand symphony 
therefore employs the whole orchestra with all its instruments, and 
their intermixture and combination is entirely at its disposal. And 
of what richness of coloring does this choice of means admit! But 
also how much knowledge of the intrinsic character of each instru- 
ment does it require!” 

To write a grand symphony therefore requires that inherent spark 
and life, which is given to genius from above, that fertile germ from 
which not merely a flower but a tree is to spring. But we speak of 
art as of a creation of man, and therefore that inherent life of genius 
must be well nurtured, and brought up, in order to apply every gift 
of it well, and that not only the invention be great and full of life, 
but that the artist be also master of each particular part among those 
which we have named above, and that he have circumspection 
enough to keep them always in mind and to lead them all where he 
wants to have them. He must be master of all the tone-masses ; 
each one must follow willingly, without constraint, his own will. 
The grand symphony therefore is a characteristic work full of life, 
representing some general feeling, to be performed by the whole 
mass of the instruments and to be enjoyed by a great number of 
different hearers. Ithas been called the opera of instrumental 
music, a very good definition ; indicating the action of very different 
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characters, playing in much diversified situations round a principal 
character and a principal view of life, for one definite purpose. 

It follows, that the composer must, first of all, choose a subject of 
life, of general interest, in music therefore a generally striking fun- 
damental melody, which is capable of exciting a distinct human 
feeling. He must keep his main subject constantly, clearly and vig- 
orously in sight and in his heart, without wavering ; he must separate 
all the cooperating characters, and correctly carry each one out, 
that each one may in itself be complete, and yet all must be sub- 
ordinate to each other, with truth, and freedom, perfectly natural, 
that each one thus appears independent and yet serves the higher 
one, and the latter again the highest, which must only be subject to 
the invisible power of the highest conduct of the whole, and this 
must pronounce with grandeur and decision the main object of the 
whole, 

However striking it is to call the symphony the opera of ‘the in- 
struments, I would rather compare it to a dramatized sentimental 
novel. The poet of the latter must, before he takes pen in hand, 
have made up his mind about the subject and tendency of his work, 
about the different characters and their most proper combination and 
subordination, and he must reflect on it until the whole image stands so 
distinctly before his mind’s eye that he can call it up at any time in 
its full freshness ; the same must be the case with the poet of music, 
the composer. There is no difference between them; each one 
must know what he intends to do, what he must and what he can 
do. It is not enough to invent an interesting melody or to imagine 
a certain succession of chords as the basis of the whole, but the 
combinations of the masses in the orchestra must be clearly grouped, 
they must in perceptible progression gain conspicuity, order, and 
connection in accordance with the tendency of the whole. The 
groups of instruments must be necessary for the development of the 
whole. It matters not whether there are a few instruments more or 
less ; but the choice of the right instruments at the right place for 
the best representation of the desired feeling is the all-important 
matter. The mass however must be employed ; the majority of the 
individual instruments must have something to say, pro or contra, to 
assist in the development of the tendency of the whole. And the 
more characteristic each instrument is interested in the subject, the 
more suitable for the symphony is the subject. The instruments 
must not be abused as mere machines to increase the strength, each 
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oust contribute to give life to the whole, and this must grow, not by 
chance, but according to the natural laws, as the feeling demands it. 
The composer must not, like a builder, heap stone upon stone, for 
he is not to build a mute, silent house, but he is to produce a cre- 
ation full of life and soul, in whcse being the masses are interested. 
The subject of a grand symphony must therefore have something 
popular, something which interests the mass, something taken from 
the general nature of man, exciting each human being of any degree 
of cultivation; it must strike the soul. Thus, of our three great 
heroes of the symphony, Haydn is the representant of the serene 
and popular ; he is child-like, frolicksome, playful, witty, often del- 
icate, always generally understood. Mozart has more fire, more 
grandeur ; he has more complicate combinations, yet without impetu- 
osity in dignified elevation. His C major symphony, with the fugue 
finale, will always shine as the grandest conception of his style. 
Beethoven makes heroes, spirits, sorcerers, and fays intermingle with 
our human doings, and lightnings from the dark night above strike 
over the tops of the mountains into the fertile valley.” 

From these remarks our readers will observe, that, to write a suc- 
cessful symphony, one that will strike the hearers as good of its kind, 
is in itself a proof of genius and of knowledge ; that it requires not 
only fresh invention, great knowledge of music, and, in all its 
branches, a fertile imagination, but also constant watchfulness and 
much self-possession. It requires not only to invent a pleasant sub- 
ject and one that is capable of being much amplified, but the subject 
must be chosen at once with a view to the whole object to be at- 
tained ; it must be brought into proper connection with all the other 
subjects in the symphony. The subject may be, nevertheless, very 
simple, as for instance that of the first movement in Beethoven’s 
C minor symphony. 

The different movements of the symphony must also stand in strict 
connexion with each other, and that connexion must go further than 
a mere relation in their keys; it must be in their whole character. 
Thus the Adagio of Beethoven’s pastoral symphony, even though it 
were transposed from the key of B flat to that of A flat, would be alto- 
gether out of place in his C minor symphony, while the one in the 
latter would be as much so in the former. The whole form and 
treatment of each has a meaning referring to its place ; the composer 
had by each something particular to say in connexion with the whole 
subject of his symphony. And this leads us to the question ; should 
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we imagine in the grand symphony a certain story, a certain poem, a 
distinct course of ideas? It has been often tried to give new interest 
to the music by aitempting to ferret out the composer’s train of ideas 
in creating it. Is this right? We shall again quote Finck on this 
subject. 

“* We have called the symphony a dramatized sentimental novel. 
It must have some sentiment, some psychological development of a 
train of feelings not altogether foreign to the mass ; otherwise it would 
contain but unmeaning tones, The more properly this train of feel- 
ings, expressed by tone-masses, belongs to the language of tones ; 
the more lively and heartfelt it can be rendered in this language, the 
more powerful is the composition, and the more exalted it is in gen- 
eral as well as in this art; for it produces something nearer to per- 
fection within its range, than will be possible for the other arts, and 
it opens therefore an internal world, into which no other art can pen- 
etrate so deeply. However, since every condition of feelings must be 
produced by external influences, either by perceptions of the senses 
or by thoughts, there are cases, where the various beams of our artistic 
powers, shooting out from one centre of unfathomed life, or where 
even the appearances of surrounding nature, fall into the proper 
sphere of the art of music. There are cases, therefore, where exter- 
nal circumstances not only excite the composer, but give the direc- 
tion, nay, form the subject of the composition ; they become the 
guide, the original, which, translated into the language of tones, is 
surrounded by the halo of the art. In these cases, it is necessary 
that the model, taken from a foreign sphere, be communicated to the 
hearer, in order to put-him into the right position to receive the work 
of art. Something of the kind is Beethoven’s Eroica, and still more 
his Pastoral Symphony, and the two works have given the non plus 
ultra, if we allow the music to be principal and not merely accessory, 
which we must necessarily ask of instrumental compositions. 

** But even in these descriptive pieces, the development of the feel- 
ings must be the first object, and the external model must be brought 
before the internal eye of the hearer, merely as much as suffices to 
give life and intelligence to this development. In order, however, to 
prevent the understanding and thought from predominating too much 
to the disadvantage of the music, it is required that the subject be 
known beforehand to the hearers, or at least may in few words be 
communicated to them. It is always necessary that the subject to 
be translated into tones, be capable of being expressed correctly and 
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beautifully in the language of tones. Where that is not the case, 
music becomes unnecessarily and undignifiedly the mere slave, or 
the painted coquette, or still worse, the low buffoon, amusing only the 
rabble, but disgusting all those of any higher sentiment.” 

After these general remarks, we will proceed more closely to con- 
sider the symphonies of Beethoven, and in particular the two which 
the Boston Academy of Music last winter have presented to their 
audiences. The general character of Beethoven’s Symphonies in 
contradistinction to those of the other two heroes of this class of 
music, has already been stated in the extracts above. In his music 
is more agitated life, more freshness than in that of the others, and it 
appears therefore always more novel in its performance. He has 
written nine grand symphonies, of which the third, called the Eroica, 
and the fifth in C minor, are considered the best. The ninth sym- 
phony with the ode to Joy, a most stupendous work, has been for a 
long while considered as beyond the possibility of intelligent perform- 
ance, and only very recently, after the orchestra had been trained 
and educated for it by his other symphonies, the work has begun to 
be understood and appreciated as the highest effusion of genius, 

We speak first of the symphony in C minor. 

We have always had the desire to connect with this symphony, 
more than with any other, a distinct progress of feelings, and it has 
appeared to us that the master, in composing it, must have had a dis- 
tinct image in his mind; for there is most eminently in it such a 
unity of conception and such a beautiful gradation, such a rise of the 
interest from the beginning to the end, that we cannot help thinking 
the composer must have had with it one certain object in view; he 
must have meant to represent one image: and that which is most 
lively represented to our mind is that of The Skeptic; honestly 
searching after truth, and on whom it flashes at last. We will now, 
pursuing this image, speak of the different movements. 

The symphony opens by an allegro conbrio in 2 time in the key of 
the C minor, expressive of the anxious search after truth and the 
doubts of the skeptic. For this reason the key of C minor was cho- 
sen, next to the perfect and pure key of C major, constantly desiring 
to unite with it (the same dominant G major) and yet never able to 
reach it (minor third). Its psychological character is thus described 
by the best critics. ‘‘ If we indeed admit that the different keys have 
a peculiar character, there is not another more appropriate to the ex- 
pression of a distinct, higher feeling than this. Declaration of love 
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and the plaints of unhappy love speak from its softly blending notes ; 
the longing, the sighing of a loving, deeply feeling, pure soul, finds 
its most touching representation. In its clearness, and in its pure 
and gentle dominant of G major, it is full of the most heartfelt long- 
ing, an expression of higher, holier love, a sigh of longing to the 
father of light.” How well chosen then is the key to express the 
earnest, anxious search after the highest truth, the prayer for it, the 
despondency that we are so far from it, that we cannot discover it. 

If we look further into this movement, we find that although there 
is a constant restlessness, a constant touching of other keys, none are 
pursued for any length of time, except in the first part, E flat major, 
in which a second subject sets in, in longer, calmer, sweeter notes, 
which subject appears in the second part in C major, and in the be- 
ginning of the second part for a little while, g minor. 

The esthetic character of these two keys is well adapted to the 
sentiments, which we have indicated. That of E flat is language of 
love, of devotion, of confiding prayer to God. The clearer, happier 
moments of the skeptic find their expression in it, but how soon is 
this second subject abandoned again for the first. In the beginning 
of the second part of the first movement, when strife and doubt have 
reached their height, we are most appropriately carried into the key 
of G minor. Its character is thus described ; it is most adapted to 
the expression of bitter feelings; dissatisfaction, discontent, speak 
from its sounds ; sullen chafing against our duties, self-accusation — 
wavering between action or omission, strife between resolution and 
hesitation — all this is contained in it, and we find therefore the 
tendency to modulate into b flat,e flat major—the tones of hope 
and love, 

We proceed to the structure of the movement itself. We have 
already observed its restlessness ; there is a constant emotion, caused 
by the short principal subject of only two measures, which runs con- 
stantly through all the parts. In the very outset, the whole orchestra 
gives it unisono and fortissimo, and how characteristic it stands there. 
It startles by its mysterious grandeur ; these four notes do not even 
discover the key of the movement, and only when the violins timidly 
take up the subject, handing it about to each other, the violoncellos 
mark by their ec thekey. And how little can they make of it; in the 
sixteenth measure already they come to a close on the dominant. 
They must try again: a degree higher the subject is pronounced by 
all the orchestra; again they timidly try to get a clue to it, but they 
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are as far from the solution of the mystery as before, and only grow 
louder and louder in angry strife, still handling the four notes of the 
subject, until they suddenly come to a full stop on the harsh discord 


of the diminished seventh g flat. Here the music pauses ; a resolu- 


e 
c 
a natural, 


tion is necessary, and it appears naturally (the chord being in its 
character the dominant 7 of f, with the minor 9th added and the 8th 
omitted) on the b flat chord, introducing as its dominant the follow- 
ing strain in e flat; this is the second subject, which we mentioned 
before. Stringed instruments, say the violins, pronounce it, and 
flutes and oboes answer, while the bass cannot yet forget the former 
subject, but constantly reminds of it, and soon enough succeeds to 
disturb the apparent calm. The second subject changes to minor ; 
the bass calling more and more impressively on the first, and rising 
in quantity and quality, reéstablishes the former vehemence and 
strife, and thus the first part closes. 

In the second part, this fearful strife is carried out still more wildly. 
All the instruments partake more fully in it; until they all stop on 


the same discord, as in the first part; here e flat, in its third inver- 
c 


f sharp, 
sion, (being based on d) but instead of resolving at once into g minor, 
the bass rises half a tone, and brings the same discord, b flat, (with 


g 
e 


c sharp, 
the fundamental of a omitted) and then it resolves to the second inver- 
sion of g minor. Now the violins try to lead into the second subject 
of the first part, by taking up the notes of the horns, which introduced 
it. They try it first in d, as the dominant to a, but the other instru- 
ments, one after the other, immediately interrupt them; then in g 
with the same bad success: now all the wind instruments by them- 
selves attempt it, alternately with the stringed instruments, but only 
more and more to despair of it; and although the whole orchestra 
once“rouse themselves to attempt with one voice forte fortissimo this 
key to the sweeter strain, yet they feel at once it is not the right one, 
and fall into the deepest despondency, from which the bass wakes 
them, but only to new perplexity and trouble, by pronouncing the 
first subject. Thus the whole strife and agitation is brought up again, 
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but in it the second subject is also found again, and still nearer to 
where the solution of all the doubts is to be found — that is, it occurs 
in the pure, clear key of c major, and that key is also retained in the 
fortissimo passage afterwards ; and although there is in the remainder 
of the second part the same restlessness, yet there is throughout a 
greater inclination to the key of c major, and a greater clearness. 

We have gone thus minutely through this movement to show the 
unity of design in it; and we beg here, before proceeding further, to 
remind our readers, that we do not mean to say that we have certainly 
discovered the author’s design and purpose in this Symphony ; only 
it suggests to our mind most forcibly the image under which we have 
represented it. Much less do we mean to say, that by this phrase 
the composer has meant to express doubt, and by that hope ; but we 
wished to prove the unity of the design in all its freshness and life, 
by showing how applicable all its details are to the one image. To 
others the Symphony may suggest another image, and they may be 
able to carry it out with equal truth; yet all must have this in com- 
mon — difficulties overcome after an earnest struggle, and triumph 
consequent thereon. This character is too clearly stamped upon the 
work. 

But to return to our conception. The Andante we would repre- 
sent as the earnest prayer for light and assistance ; it contains also 
all the elements of the first movement, but with another application. 
There, passion is brought into contact with the main feeling, here, 
prayer, supplication, meditation ; that prayer rises in hope and cer- 
tainty, and sinks again in despondency; it is repeated again and 
again, and closes with greater life and animation, directing us to the 
following movement, and indicating its object. 

The principal key of the movement is A flat major. Its exthetic 
character is thus described : “ Its expression is pious sentiment ; on 
the undulations of its sounds, mind and soul appear to float into the 
home of spiritual beings ; in this key, the wounded heart utters its 
prayers, and to pious plaints its tones resound ; but also death, grave, 
decay, judgment, and eternity, with all its secrets, are within its 
sphere. Therefore its tendency to modulate into f minor, a key full 
of melancholy and longing for the grave, or into d flat major, and by 
its enharmonic change into e major, which, although not fully satis- 
fying the heart, yet soothes it much. Romberg has with much truth 
used the key in his beautiful chorus, in ‘‘ The song of the Bell,” 
“* To the dark lap of mother earth.” Beethoven, in Fidelio, has by 
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his wavering, in the introduction to Florestan’s air in the prison, 
between the keys of f minor and a flat major, most plainly expressed 
even without words, the horrors of the place, the forebodings of death, 
and the longing of the prisoner for eternal rest.” 

Thus here, too, the key is that which would be chosen for earnest 
prayer, for longing after truth. ‘The form of the movement is that 
of variations. It consists of two principal themes, each twice repeated 
in a varied form; after which both are blended together and ampli- 
fied, and the movement closes by a sort of coda. These two themes 
form in their whole management a striking contrast to each other, 
and yet there is an affinity between them. The first opens in sweet 
earnest supplication, by those sweet stringed instruments, the violon- 
cello and the altos in unison, the double basses alone giving 
simply the bass. Its last notes are repeated by the whole quartette 
of stringed instruments, and then again by the wood wind instru- 
ments, which then add to them a further little phrase, that is answered 
by the stringed instruments, and the whole orchestra makes a simple 
and complete close upon the chord of the tonic. So far the spirit of 
longing prayer has been maintained, and no modulation has yet 
taken place. Now the clarinets and bassoons give the second 
subject, still in the same key of a flat major; but it announces itself 
at once very different from the first; it is more imposing, and the 
accompaniment is given by all the stringed instruments, the altos 
playing the chords in arpeggio notes. After three measures, already 
the violins, taking up the last note, carry it up a minor third higher, 
thus introducing the same discord which was so prominent in the 
first allegro, that of the diminished seventh, or rather minor ninth ; 
but how different the effect here in the management of the chord ; 
how meekly does the minor ninth of the first violins, with the fifth 
in the bess by the second violins and altos, sound. The chord is, as 
in the first movement, not immediately resolved, but it does not 
break off harshly and suddenly, but by an enharmonic change of the 
minor ninth, and by a depressing of the bass a semitone, it is 
changed into the chord of the extreme sharp sixth, f sharp, in which 

e flat, 


c 
a flat, 
all the instruments join, and which gloriously resolves into the pure 
key of c major, in its chord of the fourth and sixth, and having once 
obtained this resolution, all the instruments repeat the theme in it, 
the violins and altos altogether, having, instead of the altos alone, the 
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accompaniment of broken chords. But this burst of truth is as yet 
too much for poor man ; he cannot bear its light long, and again the 
same chord of the minor ninth is beautifully used, to modulate back 
to e flat as the dominant of the original key. 

Twice this is repeated; the first subject varied in melody, the 
second remaining unaltered in the imposing grandeur of its melody, 
and only varied in the form of its accompanying broken chords; 
the second time, however, instead of the second subject, the last 
variation of the first is repeated fortissimo by the basses, all the other 
instruments accompanying it by the full chords, when a full stop is 
made on the dominant. After that, more agitation and life is put 
into the music, single parts of the two subjects are repeated and in- 
tertwined with each other until the end, thus fitly preparing for the 
next movement. 

The legitimate result of fervent prayer is greater strength for 
action, and not a tame idle reliance on the aid of God without our 
own exertion. In the fervent trance of our prayer we have had the 
glorious vision of the truth, in the recurrence of the second subject 
in the key of C major; after repeated prayers we come to the con- 
viction that we must exert ourselves to discover it in reality, and we 
press forward to action. 

The next movement then would show this action of the mind, dili- 
gent research. It is, according to the conventional laws of the sym- 
phony in the form of a scherzo. There is in it the same restless- 
ness that is in the first movement, the same agitated life, and yet it 
is very different from it; instead of that harshness, that strife and 
violence, we perceive here an evident pressing forward, a striving 
towards acertain point ; although even in the trio which is in C ma- 
jor there is not yet perfect certainty and unanimity. This becomes 
the more manifest when the scherzo itself is entered upon again after 
the trio, for how beautifully is it varied, to express the musings of the 
mind, until the true light begins faintly to dawn — the drums beat in 
single timid strokes pianissimo the C to the A flat chord held out by 
the stringed instruments ; but immediately it- gets more regularly into 
it, while the violins still play round it with parts of the phrase, soon 
the bass also gets firmly seated on the dominant and all the instru- 
ments one after another fall in, swelling the chord of the dominant 
and holding out on it, increasing in force, until at length the whole 
orchestra breaks out into the perfect trichord in C major, repeating it 
in its three positions. 
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And with these three chords the finale begins its song of jnbilee, 
its triumphal hymn. It is wrought out as fully, and more so than the 
first movement ; the two-fourth time has changed to the broad on - 
mon time, four-fourth and throughout the movement all the instru- 
ments take freely and fully part in it; nay the instruments hitherto 
used are not sufficient to express the full energy of joy and three 
trombones and the bass bassoon must help to swell the mighty chord, 
while the octave flute warbles high above the other instruments, and 
how beautifully does its clear shrill trill in the second part increase 
the vigor-of this feeling. From the very outset all this mighty mass 
of the whole orchestra bursts forth, and every little phrase is imme- 
diately repeated over again, twice, three times ; the heart is overfilled 
with joy, it must speak out; it dwells on every phrase. 

How many different melodies or subjects does the movement con- 
tain and how are they all handed about and repeated, and now this 
instrument has a little to add to them, then another! and what an 
eager, joyous, buoyant life is throughout the whole! And then how 
beautiful in the second part is the close on the dominant, in the ful- 
ness of joy and the return to the last part of the scherzo, whose mu- 
sing meditating character is still more striking in the midst of all 
this mass of sound. In our triumphant joy we remember the way in 
which our mind discovered the truth ; we retrace it, of course with- 
out that long hold on the dominant, for in the recollection the events 
pass on faster than in reality, and then we rejoice again and heartier 
tuan before. ‘The ‘ime quickens to Presto and all the instruments 
repeat the opening measure again and again, and then even the clos- 
ing chord is repeated a number of times, as though we could not tear 
ourselves away from the subject, of which the heart overflows. 

Such is this great work, and, whatever feeling it may awaken in 
our breast, it is certain that, when well executed, it will throughout 
command our involuntary attention, and our interest in it rises as the 
work progresses. 

In the consideration of the Pastoral Symphony we may be much 
shorter. It needs much less comment, for its meaning and object is 
at once set forth by the composer in its title and in the superscriptions 
to the different movements. It seems as though he had intended in 
this symphony, following so immediately on that in C minor — op. 59 
& op. 60—to give a relief to its impetuosity. In the one he has 
given us the restless workings, the discords of human life, in the 
other the quiet, sweet, broad harmony of nature. How opposed to 
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each other are the two, and yet how appropriate, how perfect in their 
unity each one of them, What greater moral lesson could be read 
to man, than that thus contained in these two symphonies in their 
contrast ! 

Throughout the whole of the Pastoral Symphony everything is 
broader developed, more amplified, more dwelt upon, than in the for- 
mer. And this is true to nature; in the simplicity of rural life, 
away from the frictions of artificial society ; the fiercer passions lulled 
to rest by the placid beauty of rural scenery, as well as on the other 
hand by the more fearful struggle of the elements of nature, which 
teach us how impotent our own passions are ; everything which af- 
fects our feelings is held fast, not more violently but longer — grief 
and joy, both are dwelt upon. 

We must first again look upon the connection of the keys, The 
principal key of the Symphony is F major, that sound of nature, into 
which, as Gardner observes, all sounds in nature blend. It speaks 
of cheerful, innocent life, of peace of mind, and rest of soul, a warm 
and cheerful and simple key. This key leads in the Andante to B 
flat major — whose esthetic expression is innocent love, good con- 
science, hope and longing for a better world. How well this key is 
chosen here and in the beginning of the finale, which in the end turns 
back to F major, will be seen hereafter, when we shall touch upon 
the character and spirit of these movements. The scherzo is in D 
minor with the trio in F again. This key, although certainly the 
relative minor to F major, is yet in its expression so different from 
any gayety (its character is well pointed out in Romberg’s Song of 
the Bell ‘‘ One fond look to all he had”) that we cannot explain it, 
and yet we feel how very characteristically the open, naked D’s in 
which the first phrase ends, express the awkward ungraceful joy of 
the peasants. The F minor of the thunderstorm, on the other hand, 
makes itself at once felt ; communicating to us that mysterious fear 
of something supernatural, that excitement of the nerves, which a 
thunderstorm so generally inspires. 

Throughout this symphony Beethoven has, with two exceptions, 
rather produced by the music the state of mind, which the scenes 
indicated call forth, than given a mere matter of fact description of 
the scenes themselves. These two exceptions are the song of the 
birds at the end of the Andante and the thunderstorm. 

The first movement is called arrival in the country. Imagine a 
townsman, shut up between his wall, yet whose heart is open to the 
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beauties of nature, coming out into the country ; first the deep quiet 
harmony of the whole fills and expands his heart, yet immediately a 
thousand little sweet images and feelings will grow up in his mind ; 
nothing will occupy him long, one image will chase another ; yet all 
will blend to a sweet harmonious whole, and swell his heart. Every 
thing, the scent wafted along on the breeze, every flower and tree, 
every rippling brook, every feeding cow or strutting cock, will call 
forth its own distinct observation before it blends with the whole ; 
and when he has made all these observations the feeling is one of 
sweet, tranquil enjoyment and happiness, while ever and anon one 
or the other of the external objects will call prominently upon his 
attention and for a moment head his thoughts. And now look at the 
movement itself. The deep bass alone first strikes the fundamental 
note, but immediately one little sweet subject sets in, and then another 
and another. All the observations are made and the short first part 
closes ; but now begins a wonderful life ; all these little subjects are 
blended in one harmonious mass; and everywhere you see them, or 
even parts of them only start up; now here and then there; then 
they go together and swell in full chorus, and this game is pursued to 
a great length, and never tires. . 

The Andante is superscribed : “ Scene by the brookside.’’ Did 
you ever lay down, on a fine summer morning, when the air floats 
fresh and balmy about you, on the quiet rustic banks of a clear rivulet, 
overhung with finely clustering trees, whose green and luxuriant foli- 
age shade you from the rays of the sun? If so, the monotonous yet 
sweet sounds around you, the rippling of the brook, the hum of the 
insects, the quiet, gentle harmony of the whole will soon lull you into 
that delightful state of dreaming, in which you lose all consciousness 
of distinct and defined thought, but feel as it were, wafted above this 
earth and only a sweet longing fills your heart. And now go and 
hear this Andante, shutting your eyes against all external objects, 
and you fall exactly into the same train of feeling, the constantly 
undulating motion of the Violoncellos and Altos, the sweet melodies, 
which are ever and anon built upon this superstructure, all contribute 
to the same effect. The movement is very long, yet we fear its end. 
But we must be torn away from this train of feeling and led back to 
reality in order to be prepared for the next movement, the scherzo. 
And this effect is produced very happily by some matter of fact imi- 
tations from nature. Beethoven introduces six measures before the 
close, the nightingale, the quail and cuckoo — and as soon as we hear 
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their notes we return from our dreams to reality. The vio'ins for a 
moment remind again of the former melody; and again h- bi s 
sing. His object is now fully obtained and he closes the ; ie e at 
once. 

The scherzo is called ‘‘ the peasants’ dance’and you feel at once 
that such it is—light hearts and clumsy feet —a hearty, solid enjoy- 
ment and a heavy tramp — these are its characteristics and especially 
the trio in two-four presents us this image with irresistible force. 
Then co nes tie thunderstorm, a descriptive piece, in which Bee- 
thoven tries his powers in a path, which so many have trod before, 
and n ost -ividly does he bring the scene before our mind. 

After this movement a finale of very moderate length speaks the 
feelings of joy and thanks of the country people, that the heavy 
thundershower has passed over them. Its form is that of the pasto- 
rale, but instead of the key of G major, the common key for mu- 
sic of this character, it is in B flat, as being related to the principal 
key and as being in its character more elevated than the. former. 
How different is the character of this movement from that of the 
scherzo; and yet they both are expressive of joy, and joy in the 
hearts of the same people, the peasants! But after having witnessed 
the power of the Almighty and his goodness, their joy is ennobled, 
and speaks in more gentle and elevated strains, and although the mu- 
sic swells to the full chorus, there is much natural grace throughout 
the movement. And how natural is this again, that wl.erever an 
uncommon manifestation of God forces itself upon even common 
minds they are exalted for a time and appear a more refined, more 
elev: ted beinz. 

Thus the Pastoral Symphony, like the preceding one, chains our 
attention from beginning to end: but in a very different manner from 
it. While in the first all is intimately connected, the next necessa- 
rily depending on the foregoing, and the whole constantly progressive, 
so that the very last movement forms the culminating poini of the 
whole, and therefore is necessarily the longest and most elaborate ; 
in the latter we have a series of different pictures on the same gen- 
eral subject. Here the picture of still life, the andante, naturally 
is drawn out the longest, while the following parts the thunderstorm 
and the last pastorale are very appropriately contracted sufficiently 
not to let our interest in them flag in the least. 
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SPOHR’S ORATORIO OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


It has almost always been the fate of Cecilia to be treated with 
much neglect and carelessness by her sister, the muse of poetry. It 
seems often, as though beautiful words could not be clothed in tones, 
and on the other hand, as though beautiful tones could not find words. 
This fate is peculiarly unfavorable to the Oratorio, and that, of which 
I speak here, shares the general fate, although its text is from Sacred 
Writ. The poet has put some vigorous passages from the Revelation 
together, not metrically but only in rhythm, to serve as choruses. 
These he has intermixed with some solos and recitativos without 
much importance ; of the whole he has made two parts, because it is 
customary, and as a matter of course made a final close on the Hal- 
lelujah. The choruses are not wanting in elevation, but the work is 
so entirely without epic connection of its parts (if this may be asked 
of this species of poetry that is neither hymnus nor drama) that we 
are generally forsaken by the text, in accounting for the meaning of 
its details, as bearing upon the whole design. 

The merit of the composer, who has dressed these old words in 
the most exalted tones, as in a supernatural language, and who thus 
has the meaning of every chorus fully developed, is therefore all the 
greater. If he had no opportunity here to show how he understood 
to make gold out of lead, he has proved, in the same manner in 
which he draws a clear spark from each hard flint, that he may in 
the Oratorio also take his rank among the most celebrated masters 
of Germany. This work shows, it is true, Sporh’s gentle, sentimental 
manner, and the constant chroma of his other productions, generally 
maintained until it even wearies the uninitiated ; but who will blame 
the artist for giving himself, for appearing not wavering, but entirely 
such as he is? but to use the mass of the most various instruments 
with such wisdom and moderation, to govern with such power all the 
means of art, to direct them to the one object, and that object one of 
infinite grandeur — to do all this, none are capable, but those on 
whom both Polyhymnia and Siona, the muse of Christianity, smile. 
The composer, as well as the poet, is a child of his time — and what 
mortal has ever been without the pale of its influence? But if he 
follows the impulse thus received only purely, and with his whole 
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mind, without ever losing his own self, his own individuality, he 
deserves high praise. At least he will be sure of the approval of his 
better cotemporaries, and that will say not a little, for after all, every 
work of art is destined for the times. Spohr has succeeded in this 
respect as few others have, and the work will therefore not fail to be 
highly cherished. 

The introductory symphony begins in a serious and lofty strain, 
yet neither in thunders of wrath, nor dark forebodings of ruin and 
desolation. Noble bass passages, sparingly but very appropriately 
used horns, interchange with excellent violin passages. The ear of 
the connoisseur immediately detects the complete master of instru- 
mentation. After these passages, phrases full of mildness and gentle 
joy succeed ; then the time is quickened, the intonation increased, 
and—the first chorus begins. It is in praise of the One —the 
Eternal One. ‘“ Praise his awful name, who was, and is, and is to 
come ; praise to Him who gives immortality ; all glory and majesty 
surround His throne. Worship and adore Him! Praise! glory to 
God!” We find in it the voice of the Christian community, but 
nothing of the Last Judgment, as revealed in mystic images to the 
inspired seer in the island of Pathmos. And in this view the words 
are treated by the composer. The melody is calm and exalted, beau- 
tifully interwoven with fugue like imitations in the four parts, and 
twice repeated, with solos intervening. The first soprano solo speaks 
of the Judgment: “ Mighty he cometh to judgment,” and a single 
bass answers, “ Fear thee not, O man! for thy Redeemer liveth.” 
After this chorus comes first a bass recitativo, “‘ Come up hither, and 
I will show thee what shall be hereafter.” ‘Then a tenor recitativo, 
“ And lo! a throne was set in heaven,” from the Revelation, iv, 2, 
&c. which passes over into a solo, “ Holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
afterwards taken up by the whole chorus, and repeated pianissimo. 
It is a very pure, simple piece, full of deep reverence and piety, and 
—a very good quality —of moderate length. Soprano and tenor 
solos interchange in recitativo style, until the soprano begins the 
touching, and yet very vigorous solo, ‘‘ All glory to the Lamb that 
died, exalted now at God’s right hand, in blessing, and wisdom, and 
honor, and praise for ever ;’* which is again taken up and repeated 


* In the Revelation, v. 12, many angels sing these words. The composer, 
however, appears here also to have imagined the congregation singing, preceded 
in their sentiments only by some individual members. And who could blame 
him for it ? for the text merely says, that “ the elders fell down before the Lamb 
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by the chorus. The former andante, “ Holy, holy,” &c., deserves 
also the praise of great warmth and soul, and of a most excellent 
technical execution, especially in the wise moderation of its accom- 
paniment by the brass instruments. Now a tenor calls upon the 
assembly, to adore Him that sitteth upon the throne. This beautiful 
and vigorous subject is repeatedly and splendidly carried out in the 
following measures as chorus and fugue ; and throughout the tenor 
chimes in with the same subject solo, as in the beginning. Again, 
the same tenor proclaims, “‘ And lo! a mighty host of all nations and 
pedple stood before the throne and the Lamb ;”’ to which the alto re- 
plies, ‘‘ These, who passed through heavy tribulation,” &c. (It 
seems, therefore, that-these are the feelings of the redeemed and 
blessed, who, after heavy tribulation in life, enjoy eternal peace in 
heaven.) In this sense, we receive the quartette with chorus, ‘‘ Hail ! 
our Redeemer! hail! Yes, every tear and every sorrow the Lord 
shall wipe away from their eyes,” (Revelation xxi. 4) which is so full 
of love, confidence, and true bliss. These mild tones breathe the air 
of heaven. They give us a conception of the reflection of future 
blessedness in a faithful and hopeful soul. They leave no human 
heart untouched, and yet this is one of the most simple pieces in the 
whole work ! . 

Thus the first part closes. A very serious symphony opens the 
second part, predisposing the soul to lofty, grand sentiments. ‘The 
master has developed here all the splendor of the most brilliant in- 


singing this new song of praise.’’ Can anything be more indefinite than this ? 
And must we not feel grateful to the composer, who, from the depth of his 
creative imagination, supplies the deficiencies of his text? If he finds no 
motives given to him, he must create them himself. If there is then, after all, 
want of action and unity, there will be at least no dryness or poverty of inven- 
tion. Withal, however, — to give at once plainly my opinion about it — I think 
the Last Judgment, which no man’s eye ever has seen, and which can only be 
conceived, in religious faith dawning upon our soul, is not a fit subject for an 
Oratorio. Klopstock, in the 20th canto of his Messiah, has long ago wrestled with 
this exalted and mysterious subject, and, surely, he has not succeeded. How 
could we then hope to reach in the pure language of feeling, what had been in- 
accessible so the lyric power of the inspired poet? From the endless flight into 
the universe, the soul always returns to the earth, and thus everywhere anthro- 
pomorphism creeps in, and above all, in the most sensual of all the arts, in music. 
Let my apparent harshness here not be misunderstood. I call music sensual 
in regard to its means. For the rest, it rises and falls with the state of general 
culture of its devotees; and it serves as well for the highest and most exalted 
feelings of the human heart, as for every thing impure and vile that is found in 
life. Tae Avruor. 
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strumentation, without, however, transgressing the delicate line of 
sacred spirit in music. The most different feelings are in constant 
contest. Faith wrestles with despair, joy with sadness. You hear 
the hollow raging of the evil-minded, yet angels’ songs are wafted 
into this uproar, as coming from other worlds; and it is especially 
one beautiful subject, full of heavenly consolation, that always returns 
again and again in a thousand different shapes. Since Haydn, and 
Mozart’s Requiem, (as far as it is genuine) such soul-moving music 
has not been heard. 

The bass voice (now apparently an angel or prophet) begins solo, 
“Thus saith the Lord, the end is near, and all the winds of heaven 
proclaim its coming,’’ &c. It is followed by a recitativo, in which the 
terrors of judgment, the distress of the nations, the downfall of kings 
and princes, are described. This recitativo, although interrupted 
and intertwined by instrumental passages with the most consum- 
mate skill, is yet in its effects the weakest piece of the whole work. 
Possibly, because the composer withal is more happy in his choruses, 
and especially in the lyric expression of tender sentiments ; perhaps 
merely because it is too long, and rather describes than relates. 
Action is necessary, even in music. Handel has thoroughly under- 
stood this, and therefore his inimitable recitativos. 

But how can I sufficiently describe the impression of the following 
Duetto, Sophano and Tenor? Here the master is in his own element 
and has reached perfection. It is a Larghetto ? in g major, and the 
Soprano (evidently a beautiful soul in the noblest meaning of the 
word) begins, “ Forsake me not in this dread hour, O God most 
merciful! Thou art my hope, give ear unto my prayer! If thou 
forsake me whither shall I flee?’? The Tenor repeats the same 
phrase. He fully participates in the prayer of his friend. There 
can be nothing more simple than the few violins which accompany 
these strains. In the following the expression of the feeling of being 
forsaken is most masterly. Here all is chromatic. The Tenor in- 
tertwines with itin the most artful manner. The technical reso- 
lution of these passages would add to our knowledge of harmony 
and progression of the parts, for whatever masters, like Spohr ven- 
ture upon, may not be dismissed with a short condemnation, as 
against the rule; it is well worth while to be more strictly examined 
into. The crowning beauties of the whole are the sentences: “ If 
thou forsake me,” &c. ‘‘ No friend is nigh, no arm to save, but only 
thou, Almighty Lord of Hosts. In Thee I trust, O Lord; I trust 
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alone in Thee!” The accompaniment is no less simple than beau- 
tiful, it is a true reflection of the text, not merely its supporter and 
prop. 

The troubled souls are consoled and strengthened in the excellent 
chorus in unison, “If with your whole hearts ye humbly seek me, 
I will be found of you, saith the Lord!” &c. This semi-choral is 
introduced by a vigorous symphony. (This chorus is a choral at least 
in this sense that the whole congregation of faithful Christians ex- 
pecting the last judgment is imagined singing here. And thus it is 
the flow of a deep and general devotion, and as such, vigorous and 
full of soul.) The Tenor then proclaims: ‘ Jehovah now cometh 
to judgment!” The orchestra breaks with increasing vigor into a 
very quick passage, and the chorus begins that proud triumphal song 
of victory: ‘ Destroyed is Babylon the mighty!” supported by the 
kettle-drums and trombones. 

When a beautiful work has taken full possession of our soul, it 
is difficult to point out single parts of it. Our interest is attached 
every where, in every part we must praise peculiar excellencies, and 
we are at the same time struck by the grand connection, the internal 
unity of its spirit. For it is the sign of a work of genuine art, that 
it is one whole. Yet there are nevertheless, even in the most splen- 
did work, points of light, from which, as it were, the Divine idea 
itself, always fresh and full of life, sheds a higher ray of light. Such 
a point, I think, this chorus presents. 

Bringing the elements of the whole work before your mind’s eye, 
you must throughout find in it the feelings of a host of Christians, 
approaching full of sorrow and joy the last judgment. But this 
judgment itself, the fall of the wicked, the overthrow of all opposi- 
tion, the blessedness of the good, remain to be treated of. The 
master has given it to this chorus and the following quartette ; and 
how masterly has he solved his problem. An impetuous instrumental 
introduction of four measures brings the idea of a restless hurry, of 
a dreadful development to our soul. Powerfully and pathetically the 
choruses then intonate in unison, accompanied by brass instruments 
“‘ Destroyed, destroyed, destroyed is Babylon, the mighty!” This 
is very well varied and masterly carried through the related keys. 
Then follows, in. fugue style and like a canon in four parts, the 
second section of the Chorus, “The smoke of her torment as- 
cendeth!” Then the third section, in the words, ‘‘ Now is the Lord 
at hand ;” also in majestic vigor and throughout exciting the idea of 
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an irresistible power, death and desolation walk visibly about to seek 
their victims; there is no escaping theirterror, ‘The graves open, the 
sea gives up its dead and everywhere the great resurrection of the dead 
begins. There is trembling and fear everywhere. Our composer has 
achieved this effect by the masterly rhythmic construction of the 
chorus, which even surpasses the great art in its instrumentation. 
There is something of the older times in this unity and grandeur of 
feeling. It seems Handel’s powerful spirit has descended upon his 
pupil here, and we hardly can conceive how Spohr’s delicate senti- 
mentality and tenderness could for so long a time be suppressed. 
We do conceive it only, when, in exquisite mildness—the gentle 
blue sky after a terrible thunder-shower —the following Quartetto 
and chorus, “ Blest are the departed, who in the Lord are sleeping, 
from henceforth for evermore!” sets in; previous to this, after a 
tempestuous symphony of the instruments, depicting the misery and 
distress of the guilty, the Tenor has proclaimed, “ It is ended! ” 
Then the Adagio begins: ‘‘ Blest are the departed, who in the Lord 
are sleeping, from henceforth for evermore!” The same subject is 
constantly repeated by the Chorus, confirming its contents. It is 
the reconciliation, the blissful peace of heaven after the wild tempests 
of the earth. Thus the voice from heaven must have sounded to the 
ears of the pious seer in Pathmos (Revelations xiv. 13). At least 
thus it resounds in every feeling human heart. 

Now the Soprano points to the new Creation: ‘‘I saw anew 
heaven and a new earth by God prepared, and adorned as a bride!” 
Alto and Tenor speak of the near approach of the Saviour, four 
voices sing “‘ Then come, Lord Jesus!” and then begins, vigorously 
and nobly like a song of jubilee, the full Chorus; ‘‘ Great and won- 
derful are all thy works, O thou Almighty God! How just and true 
are all thy Commandments, Jehovah, King of Saints!” in the outset 
again in unison, a form by which Spohr so often obtains the grandest 
effect, especially in the expression of an all-pervading sentiment, 
and which the older composers too appear to have well-known. This 
Chorus passes into a Quartette, asking gently and full of love: “ O, 
Lord, who shall not fear Thee! who shall not glorify Thee!” Sud- 
denly the time quickens, and gently swelling the Hallelujah of the 
heavenly hosts is heard with drums pianissimo; but vigorously first 
the Bass Chorus, then Tenor, then Alto, and lastly Soprano rise in 
a majestic strain: “ Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory 
for evermore!” a strain of incredible effect. It forms the main sub- 
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ject of the Hallelujah, which goes over into a very artfully combined, 
but somewhat unclear fugue, and closes with .a final cadence of a 
somewhat antiquated form. 

I will say but a few words more on the position of the different 
pieces in this work. Spohr has in general given the preference to 
Choruses before Solos and smaller concerted pieces. He may have 
been induced to do this by the text, which did not offer him an air, 
or, as I prefer to think — by an inner conviction, that a truly sacred 
effect can after all only be obtained by the masses. I now, in reference 
to this observation pass through the work and everywhere I find 
wisdom, moderation, and sterling value. Solos are only Recitativos, 
which are, like the red strings in the navy ropes, the events, to which 
the deeper or higher motives of the work are attached. We find 
but one Duetto, and this exactly in the right place. After the despair 
and confusion of the Bass Recitativo, announcing destruction, in the 
beginning of the second part, this expression of the most individual 
feeling towards our highest Judge and Father, is the most natural, 
Those half theatrical forms, terzettos, sextettos, &c. Spohr has not 
used at all. Only the serious, dignified quartetto appeared to him 
fit for the expression of the highest feelings, and he has applied it 
every time, where, after a mighty epic moment, the mind requires 
rest, when, what was separated is reunited, when what was rough 
returns to mildness, and what was in enmity is reconciled. This 
occurs twice in the Oratorio, and we have two Quartettos in it. First 
at the end of the first part. We see the infinite number of the dead 
from all the nations, pressing round the throne of the Judge. As by 
enchantment the scene of the last judgment is before the frightened 
vision. This is a great deed, overpowering all. Now the feeling 
turns to the Merciful and the Just one; four voices praise the Lord 
and the lot of the living and the dead, who find comfort only in his 
mercy. A similar moment is that on which the second Quartetto 
is founded. Babylon is fallen and wild horror howls through the 
depths. Her adherents are lost, a prey to perdition. The guilty 
cannot find grave nor death, they hurry on towards judgment. Four 
voices at this moment gently proclaim the angelic comfort, ‘ Blest 
are the departed who in the Lord are sleeping!” ‘ Their works 
follow them!” and-pianissimo full of meekness and hope the chorus 
joins them. I do not know a more beautiful motive in any work of 
modern or old art, than that which Spohr has taken up so richly and 
deeply in this Quartetto. 
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It is remarkable, that both these Quartettos are in the distant and 
artificial key of g flat major. ‘The master was led to this rare key 
certainly not only by its rarity; | firmly believe, in a distinct char- 
acter of each key, which the true master finds, as it were, by inspi- 
ration ; and that here the key is the right one, I do not doubt. 





MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


WINTER szason, 1841 — 1842. 





In giving our last report of a musical season, we may be allowed 
to enter a little more fully upon the whole state of music in this 
country, upon the prospects of the art, and its difficulties; and from 

PS this standard we will afterwards judge of the progress made during 
the season, 

i We are as yet not a musical people, and the art labors under pecu- 
liar disadvantages from our institutions, habits, manner of living, and 

Ny prejudices. Music, like every other art, wants patronage, in order 

j to flourish; but, more than that, it must be truly, and for its own 
‘e sake, cherished and esteemed, and it requires more than any other 
ie art, exercise and some knowledge of its laws and principles for its 
: appreciation and enjoyment, at least for its more refined intellectual 
bat enjoyment, for the perceptions of the ear are more transient than 

a i those of any other sense. Therefore, although a sweet, simple me- 

: lody will agreeably fall on almost every ear, hence the universality of 
| 4 this art above all the others, yet to discover the beauties of harmony, 
requires a cultivated ear. We will illustrate this by a reference to 
some European countries; England, Italy, and Germany. In all 
these countries, music is well patronized ; in England, splendidly by 
its aristocracy and people ; in Italy, perhaps still more brilliantly by 
the governments and the churches ; and in Germany also, though not 
so much, at least not with that ostentation of the other two countries; 

7 , and yet Germany is admitted as the most musical country. What is 
: the reason? Among the people of England there is little knowledge 
i} ahs of, or real esteem for music ; it is the enjoyment of the great, and 
a 
; 





they consider it like any other, public amusement. In Italy, with 
more general knowledge of, and more general and public interest in 
the art, yet it is but little introduced into the domestic circle, and espe- 
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cially instrumental dilettantism is something very rare there. In 
Germany, however, it forms the solace of the fireside as well as the 
charm of the saloon ; it furnishes solitary as well as social enjoyment ; 
genius in it is honored with the same veneration with which the 
German meets greatness of mind and soul, wherever it is manifested. 
The mere amateur studies, as much as his time and circumstances 
permit, its laws and principles ; he reads about it, and thus he is en- 
abled to understand and enjoy compositions of all styles and kinds. 

Now this is what we need. Our institutions are against the art, 
preventing a concentrated patronage by established authorities, and 
throwing the whole duty upon individual and voluntary exertions ; 
for even our church music exerts its influence upon improvement 
only in a very limited sphere. Moreover, they make politics and the 
daily avocation the all-engrossing objects of life to such an extent, 
that it is very difficult successfully to introduce and cultivate any 
other interest, at least permanently; for with our great excitability 
for any thing new and strange, a momentary excitement may easily 
be created. Our habits and manner of living are against the art ; 
for they are so bound up in the one thing which is most sure to lead 
us to distinction — the successful pursuit of our daily pursuits — that 
little time, and less thought is left for anything else. We are, from 
the same reason, not a reading people, and care least of all to read 
about something so inessential as music. Our prejudices, too, are 
still lingering against the art; they cannot yet fully divest themselves 
of the idea of levity as connected with it, or of considering music and 
religion as strangers, if not opposites — an idea inherited from our 
Puritan forefathers. At any rate, we but too generally consider time 
spent upon music as time taken from graver pursuits, and use it 
therefore with an economy fatal to any solid progress. 

With all these difficulties to contend against, however, we do not 
despair of seeing the Americans still made a musical people. We 
know too well the perseverance, acuteness, and elasticity of the - 
American character; and although our imagination is as yet chained 
down by our acquisitiveness, yet we confidently hope that it can be 
raised to a just conception of the beautiful. This should be done 
both by example and precept. If we can make the public first of all 
interested in music; if we can succeed in making them familiar 
with classical music, well and spiritedly performed, thus improving 
their taste ; if we can persuade them to take up and study its prac- 
tice, not as a mere plaything for the moment, or as a necessary social 
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appendix, but as something good in itself and in its influence upon 
us, as something of real benefit to us throughout our lives; if we can 
furnish them with skilful and conscientious teachers ; if we can make 
them read and think about the art and its productions—then we 
shall be able to train them us a musical public. How can this be 
done ? 

To answer this question, we will see what has been done in past 
years and during the last season; we will further inquire what re- 
mains to be done, and then see what prospects there are for its ac- 
complishment. 

In speaking of this, however, we must necessarily confine our- 
selves to what is doing in music here in Boston, and for this reason. 
There are hardly any efforts made anywhere else to gain a wider 
influence upon the state of music in the country. In some of the 
larger cities, music flourishes more or less, as in New York, which 
possesses the greatest number of true artists among its-inhabiiants ; 
in Philadelphia, where perhaps is among the citizens themselves the 
most cultivated dilettantism ; in New Orleans, whither the inhabi- 
tants’ love of pleasure and splendid theatrical establishments draw all 
the operatic singers that visit our country; in Albany, where the 
people give Oratorios, in part with the assistance of New York mu- 
sicians; in Portland, where they do the same, induced by their | 
neighbors of Boston ; and in Cincinnati, where also the interest in 
music has been awakened. Yet the public taste for, and apprecia- 
tion of music in Boston can well compete with all the other places, 
with the exception perhaps of Philadelphia; and there is no place 
whose musical influence extends so far, for New England at least 
owes to Boston whatever musical life it possesses, which mainly 
confines itself to choir singing in their churches. 

Here in Boston, then, we find especially two societies exerting an 
influence on music — the Handel and Hadyn Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. They have given rise to other private and public 
associations for the promotion of the art, such as the Musical Insti- 
tute, the Musical Education Society, and others, all of which operate 
within a narrower sphere. Of the two above-mentioned societies, the 
first has hitherto confined itself to the production, to the best of its 
powers, of oratorio music. It possesses in its members a large choir, 
and, taking care to choose the most talented men in the city for their 
musical leaders, they, in studying these oratorios, receive some in- 
struction in choir-singing practically, although not systematically, 
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and indeed from their choir we hear the most exact and correct 
chorus singing in the city. Last summer, this society made an 
attempt to extend its operations, by calling a musical convention and 
teacher’s class, in imitation of the Academy. We say an attempt, 
because we doubt of its permanency ; however, the next summer will 
teach us. We should think, if the society desire to extend their 
operations, that another direction would prove much more beneficial 
to the art, but of that afterwards. 

The Boston Academy has, from its very first establishment, pro- 
posed to itself a wider range of operations, and a more direct influence 
upon the progress of music, What it has hitherto accomplished has 
been too often mentioned in out columns to need repetition here ; but 
it all shows a deep and well laid plan of progressive gradual improve- 
ment, a steadiness of purpose, a perseverance against all the obstacles 
of public callousness, which must in the end obtain it the victory ; 
and we look to this Institution as the most powerful and effective aid 
in the cause of music. By their exe-tions, the foundation has been 
laid for a more general interest in music, and for bringing it home to 
the heart of the people ; they have brought that, for our improvement, 
all important branch of instrumental classical music before the public ; 
and only those who have followed them through all their operations, 
who have known the prejudices they had to contend against in intro- 
ducing general elementary instruction in music, who have seen the 
disheartening want of public interest attending their concerts of 
classical orchestra music, can judge of the difficulties they had to 
overcome. 

We come now to the musical events of the past season, which 
certainly show a much increased musical life, and especially a higher 
appreciation of instrumental music. We speak first of the efforts of 
the two societies. Both have brought forward this winter a great new 
work ; the Handel and Hadyn Society, Spohr’s Oratorio of the Last 
Judgment ; the Academy, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, of which 
two compositions we speak in another part of this paper. They are 
truly grand, and the two societies deserve greatly our thanks for giving 
us an idea of them, and yet how little thanks do they actually receive ! 
Yet perseverance, we are sure, will overcome this indifference, and the 
concerts of the Academy of music have shown this already, for they 
succeeded in attracting towards the end of the season more general 
attention to their really good performances of Beethoven’s two grand 
Symphonies, which they produced in as spirited a manner as our 
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musical means would possibly allow, in fact, with a fuller, a better 
composed, better proportioned, and better directed orchestra, than we 
have ever heard here. We hope the Academy will continue in their 
good work, and thus succeed in implanting a taste for classical in- 
strumental music into our public ; for we consider this as absolutely 
necessary for our own progress in the art, and the Academy will, by 
their success, reap the benefit for their labors. We hope for another 
season to have symphonies of other masters also, to prevent any one- 
sidedness. 

For the Handel and Haydn Society we have the same wish —to 
persevere in the good work. This is the more necessary for them, 
since bringing out a new oratorio is a work of more import and of 
greater preparation than symphonies ; the selection should therefore 
be made with still greater care and circumspection ; the means should 
be still more exactly calculated, and the work then be produced 
again and again, until the public get familiar with it, and the Society 
will be enabled to train the public for the work. The selection of 
the Oratorio, as far as regards its music, was a most excellent one ; 
but we regretted to see the insufficiency of means, both as regards 
orchestra and solo singers. On the other hand, however, the engage- 
ment of Mrs. Spohr Zahn, the daughter of the composer, was a very 
happy idea, and if the public have not appreciated her singing as she 
deserves, the beneficial effects of her engagement will no doubt be 
visible in future representations of this oratorio. That the public 
should at once appreciate the work, the Society had no right to 
expect, yet we have no doubt that it will learn to do so, if the Society 
will only persevere in bringing it before them. 

The mentioning of the name of Mrs. Spohr Zahn leads us to the 
unusual number of foreign artists, and especially instrumentists, who 
have produced their art before us ; and the excitement in their favor 
seemed to have set in so strongly, that vocalists were somewhat 
neglected for them. Herwig, Nagel, and Keyser on the violin; 
Knoop on the violoncello ; Miss Sloman, Rakemann, Kossowsky on the 
pianoforte ; Paggi and Ribas on the oboe ; and Mad. Degony on the 
guitar — all produced their different instruments, to a greater or lesser 
perfection, and all found more or less numerous audiences. That in 
regulating the latter, fashion and caprice had more share than true 
appreciation of the performances, was to be expected — neglecting, 
for instance, our own domesticated artists for foreigners ; but little 
encouraging the best performer on any instrument whom we have 
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had here for a great while, Knoop; and entirely abandoning the last 
performer on the violin, although in some respects, especially in his 
full vigorous tone, he may well enter the list with his predecessors. 
Yet that there was any ways an eager attendance upon instrumental 
concerts, is cheering, and we think a decided progress. 

The vocalists appeared to suffer from this fashion in favor of instru- 
mentists ; and even with respect to them, the audiences showed their 
usual caprice ; for while Mr. Braham, whose performances sometimes, 
by their exaggeration and affectation, border upon the absurd, was 
cheered and flattered, Mrs. Spohr Zahn, with her powerful and touch- 
ing representations of German song — we will remind, as an instance, 
of the grand and noble simplicity and power of feeling with which 
she sang Beethoven’s Adelaide — was entirely neglected. 

The last season, then, has brought us ample means in sterling 
compositions, performed by our own societies, and in excellent per- 
formances by solo players and singers, to improve our musical taste, 
and the success has been at least partially such as to encourage a 
hope, that a future season will continue these privileges, so utterly 
important for our progress. We also have now good and able teachers 
in abundance ; what then remains to be done ? 

We have already alluded to the want of solo singers in our society ; 
there is in fact in this respect a great deficiency among us, and in 
our humble opinion, it would be for the Handel and Haydn Society 
a far more meritorious extension of their operations to train up good 
solo singers, than to enter upon the field of elementary instruction, as 
they did last year. Why can they not, by regular contract, indenture 
any very promising vocal talent, which they may have an opportunity 
to raise for the art, to their musical director, for which office they 
always have had, and we hope they always will have, the best musical 
talent of the city. We should think that they could secure to them- 
selves, by legal contract, the professional services of such a singer, 
after the completion of his course of studies, for a sufficient time to 
afford them a just indemnification for the expense incurred, and the 
benefit would be mutual. 

There is another all-essential want for the progress of music — 
that of musical literature and criticism. Hitherto, all the attempts to 
establish the former, in periodicals especially devoted to the art, have 
been left unaided to their own efforts, and have failed from want of 
support. Musical criticism there was none, until our own little paper 
ventured upon this field, and this now shares the fate of all those that 
preceded it. Whatever attempts of it there have been in the daily 
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papers, have, with a few honorable exceptions, been worse than 
nothing ; and expressions such as the following: “‘ We are glad to 
see the David announced ; the Handel and Haydn Society owes it to 
the musical public, after having tired them out by the senseless har- 
monies of the Last Judgment, to refresh them by the sweet melodies 
of David’— give only evidence of supreme ignorance. As indivi- 
dual expressions of taste, we have nothing against them, for “de 
gustibus non est dispitandum ;’’ but the press, as the guardian of 
public opinion, should not with a bold assurance put forward such 
individual opinions as truths, unless certain that they are dictated, 
purified, and confirmed by knowledge and experience. The mischief 
in the case of great and complicated compositions is the greater, 
since the public is, even without such assistance, but too apt to con- 
demn them before being familiar enough with them to appreciate 
their beauty ; and should not be further discouraged to listen to them, 
but rather be encouraged to find out their merits by those who are 
capable of appreciating and pointing them out. 

We would invite the attention of the Academy of Music to this 
subject, for it appears to us to come very properly within its sphere 
of operations, t@ establish and countenance a musical periodical, 
until it gets strong enough to pay its own way. What to an indivi- 
dual might be impossible, may be to an association, of the means and 
influence of the Academy, by no means difficult; and the measure 
is one not only useful, but absolutely necessary. 





TO OUR READERS. 


With this number, we take leave of our readers. We do it very unwillingly, 
for our heart has been in the work, but self-preservation bids us stop. A musi- 
cal periodical, however much needed for the art, it seems is not yet wanted 
by the people, and we submit, after three years’ perseverance in the unrequited 
labor. 


To our subscribers, as well as to those few friends who assisted us in our 
labors, we return our best thanks for the kindness with which they have received 
our efforts, and for the efficiency with which they have relieved some of our 
labor. To those who, having the means and the power to support the only peri- 
odical of this kind, should feel the duty, we can only say, by not contributing 
their share to the improvement in art, they deprive themselves of a great and 
real means of happiness. 

Having once come to the determination to close the work with this number, 
‘we thought we might as well postpone it to the end of the season, as bring it 
out in the very middle of it. 
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